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R. BYRNES and the American delegates to the United Nations 


Assembly have this week given a remarkable example of the un- 
certainties and vagaries of American policy. In Moscow Mr. Byrnes 
signed an agreement which provided for the setting up of an Atomic 
Commission ; given the delicacy of the subject the agreement 
was a considerable diplomatic achievement. One of its clauses, 
however, provided that the Commission should “ inquire into all 
phases of the subject”; this phrase has apparently caused great 
uneasiness to certain members of the American delegation, especially 
he Republican Senator Vandenberg and Mr. John Foster Dulles 
and their misgivings have caused a considerable reaction in the 
United States. It is suggested, though Mr. Byrnes asserts that this 
its intention, that the phrase authorises the Commission to 
American atomic bomb factories and that, this being so, the 
American delegation would veto the resolution on the Commission 
which the United States has tabled for the Assembly. In fact, it 
appears that we are to be spared this farcical situation ; it is difficult 
not to sympathise with Mr. Byrnes for the perhaps calculated indis- 
cretions of his qulleenoens or to suppress the suspicion that they are 
concerned with discrediting Mr. Byrnes, and with him the 
Administration, than with the dangers they profess to 
alarms are, however, so far a 
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Democratic 


see in the Moscow Agreement. These 

matter purely of American domestic concern, and the British and 
Russian Governments have rightly taken no official cognisance of 
them. What does cause anxiety is that the United States, the most 
powerful nation in the world, is so far from having a clear and agreed 


and an agreed understanding of it, that on the eve of 
Assembly her own delegation cannot present a 
united front to the world. America’s power and influence demand 
that she shall assume a dominant position in world affairs. So long 
as her foreign policy is the prey of domestic factions and internal 
political calculations she cannot give the nations of the world the 
leadership they expect from her. 


foreign policy, 
the United Nations 


Anti-Semitism in Poland 


General Morgan, the Chief of U.N.R.R.A. operations in Europe, 
must be shocked by the effects of his recent speech on the refugee 
question in Germany ; fortunately he has not yet resigned, and it 
is to be hoped that he will not, for U.N.R.R.A. cannot easily spare so 
gifted and able an officer. The attention which has been concen- 
trated on his remarks on a planned Jewish exodus from Europe 
obscures the real value of his speech, which was to emphasise that 
eight months after the end of the war against National Socialism, 
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anti-Semitism still flourishes in Europe and especially in Poland, 
where the insecurity of their life is forcing the Jews to emigrate, even 
into Germany where they may hope to find better conditions. It is 
a fantastic fact that the Poles, who of all people should have learned 
the evils of racial persecution, should now persecute the Jews ; but 
there appears to be a spontaneous and violent outbreak of anti- 
Semitism among certain sections of the Polish population which 
the Polish Government is powerless to prevent. Once arrived in 
Germany, the refugees become yet another burden to an already 
over-burdened administration ; they are not a liability of U.N.R.R.A.’s 
because, having left their country of their own accord, they are 
not “displaced persons,” who include only those compulsorily 
removed from their countries. The fate of these Jewish exiles has 
been given a dramatic emphasis this week by the escape of 2,000 
of them from their camp in Berlin, from which the Russians proposed 
to remove them to a camp in the Russian zone. As Genera! Morgan 
rightly emphasised, some long-term arrangements for their resettle- 
ment are necessary ; his words have been endorsed this week by the 
first witness before the Palestine Commission which is now sitting in 
Washington. 


The Future of U.N.R.R.A. 


The problem of the Polish-Jewish refugees is, however, only one 
factor in the even larger problem of refugees and displaced persons 
in general ; the difficulty of finding a solution is increased because 
U.N.R.R.A. itself is due to wind up its activities by the end of 1946. 
No one who knows anything of the condition of Europe today can 
believe that U.N.R.R.A.’s vast work of relief and reconstruction will 
be completed by the end of this year ; to take one example only, it is 
estimated that by the end of the year an irreducible core of 350,000 
displaced persons will still be left who cannot for various reasons 
be returned to their own countries. The problem of relief for 
Europe is not simply a humanitarian one, though humanitarian 
grounds alone demand that U.N.R.R.A.’s activities should be con- 
tinued and extended. Politically also the relief and reconstruction of 
Europe are a pressing necessity, because until Europe can recover some 
measure of economic prosperity and stability there is little hope that 
her peoples will forget the hatreds and the high passions which the 
war has inspired. Unless they are assisted to achieve economic 
recovery, the Nazis, even in defeat, will have achieved one of their 
main objects, which was so to divide Europe by fear and hatred 
that there could never be a strong, stable and united European system 
against which their movement would be powerless. U.N.R.R.A 
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is, or could be, the most powerful instrument we possess for setting 
Europe on her feet ; it is a welcome move on the part of the British 
Government that the British delegation to U.N.O. has tabled a resolu- 
tion calling for the continuation of the work of U.N.R.R.A. 


What Germany Can Pay 

In the Potsdam Agreement the four Powers set themselves a 
problem in arithmetic in which many of the quantities are unknown 
and at present perhaps unknowable. They have to reach a decision 
by February 2nd on the amount of industry in the western zones 
which is to be made available for reparations. An arbitrary decision 
might be simple, but it must not be arbitrary, since it has to fit in 
with the prescribed condition that the future standard of German 
life shall not be above the general Continental level, and the presumed 
condition that it will not be so low as to present a future problem of 
helping Germany. The problem set the experts is that of fixing 
the course of Germany’s economic life during the next few decades ; 
and a solution has to be agreed upon. She must not have enough 
steel to manufacture armaments, so her total production of 18,500,000 
tons must not yield, for her, more than 6,000,000 tons. She must 
produce more food for herself than in the past, but as she will still 
require some food imports, she must have something to export to 
pay for them. A level of industry will have to be fixed to provide the 
right balance between her reduced needs and her remaining capacity 
for production. The question is obviously related also to the French 
proposal for internationalising the Rhineland. But short as is the 
tume for inquiry, a decision can scarcely be deferred, since several 
of the Allies, hard hit in their own economy, are clamouring for the 
fruits of reparations. 


The New Austria 

The recognition of the Austrian Government under Dr. Rennet 
by Britain, the United States, Russia and France marks Allied agree- 
in regard to one at least of the countries which were likely 
bones of contention, though Russia never had the same 
opportunities for controlling the whole situation there as in Rumania 
Bulgaria. This formal act of recognition does not, of course, 
end the control exercised by the Allied Council for Austria, which 
vill go on ull a new agreement is reached between the occupying 
Powers, nor does it carry with it any final settlement of disputed 
But this is no mere face-saving arrived at, as 
in Rumania, through promises te broaden the basis of an artificially 
created Government ; Dr. Renner’s leadership rests upon the victory 
of the Austrian People’s Party in the elections—a party which has 
demonstrated its strength not only by securing an absolute majority 
in the national Parliament, but also in seven regional Parliaments 
out of nine. This much at least is satisfactory to all the occupying 
Powers, that the victorious party has taken its stand on the inde- 
pendence of Austria as a State which is in no sense a German State. 
Dr. Renner asserts that the population is bent on sweeping away 
the “ spiritual rubble” left behind by the Nazi régime. Pending a 
broader European settlement, the old frontiers are maintained. 
Yugoslavia is claiming parts of Carinthia, Austria the restoration 
of the South Tyrol. In this region it remains to put right one of 
the wrongs done in 1919. 
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Fruits of Moscow 

The Three-Power Commission, consisting of Sir Archibald 
Clark-Kerr, Mr. Harriman and M. Vyshinsky,, which is now in 
Rumania, has encountered some difficulties in carrving out the terms 
of the Moscow agreement but they appear to have been overcome. 
It was agreed that the Rumania Government should be broadened 
by the inclusion of members of the Opposition parties; the three 
members of the Commission were to satisfy themselves that the new 
Ministers were suitable and would work loyally with the Government. 
The National Peasant Party nominated M. Michalache and the 
National Liberal Party M. Bebe Bratianu ; both candidates were 
rejected by the Groza Government on the grounds that they were 
reactionaries and would attempt to pursue “ anti-Russian policies.” 
The two parties have now nominated new candidates, M. Emil 
Hatieganu for the National Peasants, and M. Mihail Romniceanu 
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for the National Liberals, both of whom have been accepted by the 
Government. M. Hatieganu’s credentials include that of having 
been arrested by the Government of which he is now to become 4 
Minister. Having thus broadened its basis, the Groza Government 
has now Officially pledged itself to carry out the conditions insisted 
on by Great Britain and the United States at Moscow, which include 
the holding of free and democratic elections and the restoration of 
freedom of the Press, speech, religion and association. In return, 
Great Britain and the United States agreed at Moscow to grant official 
recognition to the Groza régime. 


Nuremberg Progress 

The patient but effective accumulation of evidence against the 
Nuremberg prisoners continues. The original charges by Sir Hartley 
Shawcross covered the ground comprehensively, but this week 
the various crimes are being brought home to the individual con- 
spirators—to use the term favoured by the various speakers for the 
prosecution—on the basis of damning documentary evidence from the 
mass discovered in the Nazi archives. Enough has been heard of 
the activities of Goering and Ribbentrop particularly to make pre- 
diction about the fate of those two fallen magnates something much 
more than surmise. Keitel and Jodl, as service chiefs, are in a different 
category, but the Charter of the court has laid it down that obedience 
to orders is no defence of actions in themselves indefensible. The 
mills at Nuremberg grind slowly—that is inevitable—bur they are 
grinding exceeding small, and both the process itself and its results 
will be historic and impressive. 


Danger on the Roads 

Ihe increase of accidents already recorded with the return of 
peace traffic to the roads is a warning that the situation will become 
extremely serious when a larger number of cars become available 
Among the factors at present adverse to safety are the poor con- 
dition of the roads, the state of the old cars put again into service, 
and the handling of many vehicles by men who were employed to 
drive in the Services with litile instruction and no tests. As Mr. 
Wilfred Andrews, chairman of the R.A.C., points out, it is not the 
private motorists who must bear all or most of the blame Al 
present they are not out in force.) Of 534 fatalities in October 
private motor-cars were involved only in 108. That the Miunistry 
of War Transport is not unalive to the situation is shown by its 
decision to spend £250,000 on road safety propaganda. An improve- 
ment in road manners would save many lives. But propaganda 
valuable as it may be, is not enough. The R.A.C. has issned a 
statement proposing a number of measures which might be taken 
to increase safety without vast expenditure of money and labour 
All of these are worth considering ; but the fact must be faced that 
the roads will not be reasonably safe until the whole system is 
overhauled and structural improvements carried out. 


The Flow of Labour 

One interesting sign of the transition from war to peace is the 
resumption of monthly statements of actual employment in indusiry 
issued by the Ministry of Labour. Pre-war statements gave estimates 
only of total numbers of insured persons in employment ; a useful 
addition is the quotation of figures for individual industries. The 
large total of unemployed, which used to be chronic, has disappeared. 
The 253,000 without work in October were probably mainly persons 
passing from one job to another. The tables of figures for Mid-1939, 
Mid-1945 and October 1945 reflect war-time changes. There was 
a huge influx of labour into such industries as engineering, vehicles 
including aircraft), ship-building and chemicals, which served the 
purposes of war, and a large decline in textiles, clothing, paper, 
bricks, building and other industries which serve the ordinary con- 
sumer. It will be observed that the transition from June to October 
reveals a considerable falling off in the former class of industries, 
and a much smaller rise in the latter. That is to say, in October there 
was evidence of increased activity in the supply of civilian goods, 
but it had not at that date gone far. There was still an immense 
disparity between 1945 and 1939. The flow of labour continues, but 
it will have to be greatly accelerated if minimum needs are to be 
satisfied during the next twelve months. 
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THE WORLD ASSEMBLY 


Y the time these words are in print, the Assembly of the United 
Nations, representing fifty states, will have held its first meet- 
ing. It is necessary to emphasise the historic importance of this 
occasion. Once already, as the result of a terrible war, the nations 
of the world attempted to create an organisation which should 
ensure that international conflicts should be resolved without resort 
to war. Twenty years were sufficient to make them forget their 
purpose and the death of the League of Nations was marked by 
the outbreak of an even more terrible war. Now fifty nations meet 
again to renew the attempt, with the lessons of their last failure 
fresh in their minds, with the horrors of the first global war still 
before their eyes and, it is to be hoped, with the imagination to 
conceive the even greater horrors that must follow another failure. 
This is possibly the last opportunity to save themselves that will 
be offered them ; if they fail, then the international anarchy which 
so far has proved too strong to be restrained may provoke 
catastrophe for the last time. The Assembly at Westminster may 
rightly be called the last hope of civilisation. It is, however, a 
hope flawed by cynicism and disillusion. It is born of exhaustion, 
misery and despair. Nothing in the contemporary world justifies 
anyone in accepting it to the exclusion of doubt or qualification. 
Indeed, those who believe most strongly in U.N.O. might weil 
take as their motto Shelley’s words: 
“To hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates.” 

The birth pangs of U.N.O. have been so violent and murderous 
that it would be foolish to expect the frail infant to give much 
assistance in solving the political problems on which its eyes open. 
If we think that the Assembly can give any immediate answer 
the problems of Persia, Turkey, the Balkans, China, Palestine, 
Indonesia, we are only preparing for ourselves further disappoint- 
ment and disillusion. These problems will continue to be settled 
by the Great Powers who really dominate the world at the present 
moment, and the most and best we can hope for is that the Great 
Powers will act in the spirit of the new organisation they them- 
selves are trying to create. We must hope also that, in reaching 
agreement, the Great Powers will be actuated throughout by the 
desire to diminish the legacy and hatred and cruelty that the present 
world has inherited ; that they will try to remove, not accumulate, 
obstacles to the growth of the new organisation. For U.N.O. the 
first and pressing task is to organise itself, to give itself a form 
and a constitution, to elaborate and agree its machinery and pro- 
cedure, to find itself a lasting habitation. 

The actual tasks of this first Assembly have been set by the 
Preparatory Commission of the United Nations Organisation whose 
Executive Committee sat in London for seven weeks from August 
to October of last year. The recommendations of the Executive 
Committee form the programme of work for the Assembly. They 
are almost @ntirely concerned with the organisation and procedure 
of the General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council, the International Court of Justice, the Secretariat, 
with budgetary and financial arrangements, with the location and 
establishment of a Headquarters. The Committee believed that 
the first part of General Assembly’s Firtt Session should be 
devoted almost entirely to these organisational tasks, though it 
recommended also that provision should be made for bringing 
before the Assembly any urgent political conflicts. The United 
Nations Organisation exists in name; the first task of the first 
Assembly is to turn the name into a working reality. 


t 
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The Assembly cannot perform that task alone. It can debate 
and decide the forms of organisation, it can establish the machine 
which is essential before any real work can be done. But this 


alone will not make U.N.O. a reality. The Assembly consists 
of delegates of fifty sovereign states, some at least of which will 
be primarily concerned to protect their sovereignty against what 
they will regard as the encroachments of U.N.O. ; to defend the 
sacred right to pursue their national ambitions as they will, without 
submitting them to the judgement of fifty nations of varying 
power and prestige. The reality of political power remains in the 
hands of the sovereign states, and in fact of a very small minority 
of these whose material power and resources correspond to the 
unlimited claims of national sovereignty. The United Nations will 
never be a reality until the national policies of its state members, 
and especially of its strongest members, are subordinated to the 
common interest of all as the most vital of vital interests. How 
far various States are from adopting this principle may be left as 
a matter for speculation. It can be said with certainty, however, 
that for Great Britain the success of U.N.O. has become the primary 
object of its foreign policy ; there is probably no other nation which 
attaches such importance to making the organisation into a working 
reality, and recent declarations by the Foreign Secretary, and by 
Mr. Eden for the Opposition, emphasise that they do not shrink 
from the restrictions on national sovereignty which this policy may 
finally involve. 

Why this should be so is not difficult to understand. With the 
obligations, responsibilities and pretensions of a Great Power, this 
country in comparison with others no longer has the material 
resources to defend its position; in a world which continued to 
be ruled by force this country could not maintain its claims as a 
Great Power against its potential enemies or combination of 
enemies. This was so even before the discovery of the atomic 
bomb ; 
Britain to pursue a foreign policy which in the last resort might 
involve a resort to armed force. Whether alone, or in conjunction 
with more powerful allies, whatever the outcome of the struggle, 
Great Britain would inevitably be destroyed in the process. Even 
on grounds of self-preservation, therefore, the abolition of the 
rule of force is for Great Britain a necessity. For those who think 
it important that Great Britain should not merely survive but 
should survive as a Great Power, the necessity is even greater. 
Inferior to other powers in material resources, Great Britain can 
maintain her position as a Great Power only by her moral influence 
and prestige, and in the last analysis factors of this kind can only 
be politically effective so long as the international anarchy 
based on the right of the stronger is abolished. Moral authority 
can only operate in a moral world; and until the appeal to 
force has been abandoned, there can be no morality in international 


after its discovery it would be mere suicide for Great 


relations. 

Thus in pursuing the establishment of an effective international 
authority as the principal object of her foreign policy, to which 
all others must be subordinated, Great Britain is in the narrowest 
sense pursuing her self interest. There are many hostile critics 
who will be delighted to point out that Great Britain has turned 
to altruism because, for historical reasons, selfishness no longer 
pays her. She need not fear such criticisms because she can 
fairly claim that in pursuing her own interest she is also pursuing 
the common interest of all. Other critics may say that in making 
U.N.O. the keystone of her policy Great Britain is indeed clutching 
at a straw. Certainly one would have to be an optimist to believe 
the omens auspicious for the success of the Organisation. Success 
depends on there being a real snd effective common interest between 
the peoples and the Governments of the world, and this in turn 
assumes that there is a common humanity, a brotherhood of 
peoples which even as a political factor is stronger than national 
differences and ambitions. Whereas now, as an aftermath of war, 
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hatred and cruelty between peoples is certainly stronger than 
fraternity. From central Europe to China the daily inhumanity 
of man to man is common form ; it is folly to think that inter- 
national harmony and co-operation can be built on such foundations. 
For Great Britain at any rate the imperative duty is to work, wher- 
ever she can, and even at the cost of heavy sacrifices, to abate such 
hatreds, not merely by diplomatic means, but by practical contribu- 
tions, to the full extent of her resources, towards alleviating the 
material miseries from which such hatreds spring. The foundations 
themselves must be changed if there is to be fraternity between 
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peoples and between nations ; and it is a great merit in Mr. Bevin’; 
foreign policy that he recognises so clearly the need of restoring 
material prosperity if the existing hatreds are to diminish. The path 
of self-interest for Great Britain can be followed successfully only by 
continuous self-abnegation and self-sacrifice. If such words seem 
idle idealism in such a world as we must contemplate today, it only 
means that we do not have the courage and the wisdom to seek our 
salvation along the only path which can lead us to it. And if we are 
without courage and wisdom, we shall look vainly to others to supply 
what we lack ; there is no Lend-Lease in such matters. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ITH U.N.O. formally in being, and the League of Nations pre- 

paring to hand over to its successor its personality and appur- 
tenances, the question of the future of the League buildings at Geneva 
begin to assume some urgency. What is to happen to them? That 
they are not to be the headquarters of U.N.O. has already been de- 
cided—for better or worse. But it does not follow that U.N.O. has no 
use for them. It is to be hoped on the contrary that it has. With the 
headquarters of the organisation planted in the United States, where 
the Food and Agriculture organisation is also domiciled, it is plain 
justice and plain expediency that some principal organ of U.N.O., in 
addition to the Court of International Justice, should be established 
in Europe. There may, of course, in time be a European Regional 
Council ; if so, the buildings at Geneva—which, after all, are the 
finest for their purpose existing in the world—would be the natural 
home for it. But there is another, and in some ways a better, possi- 
bility. The Security Council must sit at the seat of the Organisation ; 
that is provided in the Charter ; but nothing has been decided about 
the Social and Economic Council, a body of tremendous potential 
importance, and likely to be concerned for years to come more with 
the problems of Europe than with any other part of the world. It 
would quickeg European interest in U.N.O. considerably if this 
important branch of its activities found a home on European soil. 
And if on European soil Geneva, with ideal accommodation waiting, 
would seem to be the obvious place. 

* 7 * * 

The vacancy in the representation of the English Universities 
in Parliament caused by the death of their senior member, Miss 
Eleanor Rathbone, will, I should imagine, bring several candidates into 
the field. If there is any feeling that a woman should follow a woman, 
then the obvious choice would be Mrs. Mary Stocks, Principal of 
Westfield College, who at the General Election stood as an Inde- 
pendent for London University, and gave the sitting Member, Sir 
Ernest Graham-Little, the fright of his life. Mrs. Stocks was for 
thirteen years on the staff of Manchester University (one of the con- 
stituent units of English Universities), of which her late husband, 
Professor J. L. Stocks, became Vice-Chancellor. Liverpool Univer- 
sity, on the other hand, might well think of Mr. Graham White, the 
former Liberal Member for Birkenhead East, who was educated at 
the University and retains a close association with it. But if wider 
considerations prevailed this would clearly provide an admirable 
opportunity for bringing back to the House of Commons one of the 
most valuable of its late Members, Mr. Harold Nicolson. He is 
associated with no political party, and would therefore stand as a 
genuine Independegt ; his literary and scholastic distinction would 
confer honour on any university constituency ; and the gain to the 
House of Commons from his return to its deliberations would be very 
substantial. Such a man—and such men are greatly needed at 
Westminster—could only get in for a constituency which disregards 
party labels. 

* * * * 

Let me recommend anyone who wishes to obtain a really com- 
prehensive view of the later stages of the war to read the Biennial 
Report of the Chief of Staff of the United States Army, Fuly 1, 1943, 
to June 30, 1945, to the Secretary of War, now reprinted by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, price 2s. 6d. Admirably written and 


illustrated, it covers the course of events in all theatres, on land, on 
sea and in the air ; it gives one the exhilarating impression of being 
inside the mind of a man who saw the war not as a succession of 





incidents but as one vast and intricate strategic plan, in which all 
subsidiary operations fall into their proper place. Some of General 
Marshall’s comments are worth quoting. These are the concluding 
sentences of his chapter on manpower: “Even with two-thirds 
of the German Army engaged by Russia, it took every man the 
Nation saw fit to mobilise to do our part of the job in Europe and 
at the same time keep the Japanese enemy under control in the 
Pacific. What would have been the result had the Red Army been 
defeated and the British Islands invaded, we can only guess. The 
possibility is rather terrifying.” 
* * . * 





The resignation of Mr. Ellis Smith from the Parliamentary Secre- 
taryship of the Board of Trade will not shake the Government to its 
foundations. Indeed, though Mr. Ellis Smith, a worthy trade union 
official, is personally popular, it is doing him no injustice to say that 
to replace him by a better man will not tax Mr. Attlee seriously, 
There are half-a-dozen men of the P.P.S.—Parliamentary Private 
Secretary—level who would fill the position admirably. Among those 
who suggest themselves at once are Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Mr. E. F. M. 
Durbin and Major John Freeman. 

* . *x * 

There are few sections of the population who deserve more sym- 
pathy than the indigent aged. The young, at the worst, have physical 
vigour, and better days to look forward to. The old are only waiting 
patiently for the end. Let them at least wait in what little comfort 
can be provided. That is not a question only of money ; the aged 
need companionship and sometimes care. For that reason I am par- 
ticularly glad to hear of a venture launched—with characteristically 
practical philanthropy—by some members of the Society of Friends, 
who have formed the Swarthmore Housing Scciety to 
suitable houses in different parts of the country where old 
can be accommodated, given their meals and some domestic he!p and 
the use of a common-room and library. The estimated cost is 46s. 
a person, so that the old-age pension will need to be supplemented 
to some extent. The Society is raising its funds through Ordinary 
shares, 24 per cent. loan stock and donations. If anyone feels the 
impulse to lend a hand I can supply particulars. 

* 7 * *x 
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I am not much in favour of journalists being sued for contempt 
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court, and in fact the thing rarely happens—in this country at any 
rate. But a recent case in Kenya, said to be the first of its in 
that colony, does at least constitute a vindication of the authority of 
British justice. A native charged with murdering a Diesen was 


found guilty but insane, and sentenced to be detained as a criminal 
lunatic. Some little time later a Mrs. Arnold wrote to a local 
paper, after another murder had been committed, a letter which 
stated, among other things, “The wind was sown when brutal 
murder was excused*on the plea of madness as in the [previous] 
case. .. . Has the fear to administer justice invaded the land? ” 
The natives, the writer continued, “respect strength and despise 
weakness—should you condone one crime ipso facto you invite a 
score ”"—with more to the same effect. Clearly, to quote a simple 
remark become classic, this will never do. The Kenya Supreme Court 
felt strongly that it would not, and after quoting Lord Cockburn 
and other high authorities fined the writer of the letter £100 and 
£6 costs, the editor the same, and the printers £5. It mwst be 
admitted that they asked for it, JANUS. 
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LEGACY OF JAPAN 
Rev. A. J. BENNITT 

HE title of this article might well be the title of a solid treatise 
T to be w en 


By The 

ten years hence. At this stage it is only possible 
to take account of probabilities and the factors affecting them. I 
should begin by making it clear that I do not intend to deal 
the effects the events of the last four years may have on the Japanese 
themselves, but only with the effects on the people and countries 


with 


which during that period were included in the “New Order in 
Fast Asia,” nically described as the “Co-prosperity Sphere.” I 
shall also confine myself to psychological, not material, effects 

For the first time in history since the establishment of the 


sscendancy of the white races considerable numbers of white men 
n have worked as coolies under Asiatic masters in a tropical 
climate on a low-grade Asiatic diet. (The cost of the diet supphed 
to civilian internees in Singapore for the last two years of internment 


ind wom 


was of the order of a penny per head per day at pre-war price levels. 
That they were able to do it at all astonished everyone, particularly 
themselves. I believe the medical history of the Singapore intern- 
ment camp is being compiled, and it will make interesting reading 
A good many ideas previously held tenaciously by doctors as well 
as laymen have been upset. In one of the Sumatra camps, where 
ly women were interned, they had to cut down all the trees they 
needed for firewood, carry them into the camp, and chop them up 
ull the ground and do all the heavy digging, including 
the digging of No water was laid on, and they had to carry 
ill their water up from a stream, including the water required by 
the Japanese. Forty per cent. of them died, but this was due not 
to the work but to the inadequate diet and generally unhealthy con- 
ditions. Given the cond‘tions enjoyed by Chinese and Tamil women 
coolies in normal times, they would have been able to do the same 
yn the same diet, even in a tropical climate. 


They had t& 


graves. 


WOrs ¢ 
history of the internment camps has thoroughly established 
the fact that there is no fundamental difference between the physical 
make-up of Europeans and Asiatics. The demand of Europeans 
n the tropics for a very much more elaborate diet than they 





living 
deem necessary for Asiatics has no physiological basis. It is exactly 
ona par with the demand of the rich for a more elaborate diet than 


the poor in England. During the first year and a half in Singapore 
the internees were on a fairly high-grade Asiatic diet (though costing 
than a European dier) and the majority throve on it. By com- 
had a much lower proportion of protein and a much higher 
mn of carbohydrates. It eliminated common disorders such 

and high Whether or not this will 
: considerable simplification in the standard of living enjoyed 
“he fact has been 


tar le 
parison it 
prop rt 
prickly h 
ito 


by Europeans 


aS eal blood-pressure. 
nthe Far East remains to be seen. 
established that this abnormally high standard is not necessary from 
int of view, and may be actually injurious. (Nobody 
il One of the 


th no 


the | 1 | 
uffered any ill effects from being deprived of alcohol. 
reasons usually advanced for the wide difference in wage-levels turns 
wut to based solely on convention. It has no backing from science 
rh ct vorked 
hab s working as coolies, cannot but have made 


tude 


is coolies, and were seen by the 
i difference to 
former lords and masters. We wer 
Japanese, Sikh, or Malay guards, many of 


vees, our bodies tanned a deep brown 


that 


we 


t vreelve heir 
to ourseives, thei 


u nder 
L 
CKS 


irryv Sa 


to c 


in, t of rice, to cut down trees, to drag 
cart vaded mber, to clean drains, to do any of the jobs 
usu iemanded of Many people felt we had been for 
we had permanently lost face, so that it would be 


1 with t 
coohies 
ever degraded, 
mpossible for us ever to return again to positions of authority. I 
view myself. I do not know of a single 
menial tasks were laughed or jeered at by 


old this instance 
ternees working at 
people, much as the Japs would have liked this to happen 
marked contrast to their attitude to the Japanese 
ifter the capitulation, they were set in their turn 
Instead 


This was in 

when, 
to menial tasks, always under the eyes of a grinning crowd.) 
ually passed by without looking at us, or if they did watch 
is we felt we had their sympathy, and, I believe, their respect 


pris S 


From the start the Japanese set out to break us by making us do 
ll our own work. They were convinced the British, especially those 


old one 
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living in the East, were lazy and effete, accustomed to a parasite 
existence which consisted entirely of giving orders to other people 
When we did our work not only efficiently but even cheerfully and 
willingly (at least to all outward appearances), they were astonished. 
They went on trying to break us, reduce us 
inima!s, but their efforts met with no success. 

The effect of this ought to be to give Europeans and Asiatics 
much more sympathy ‘or another. We all suffered togethei 
under the Japanese. The Europeans concerned to have far 
more understanding of the point of view of the coolie, while the 
Asiatics see that the Englishman is not by any means effete, but is 
like ible if to do the work 
being boss, he normally demands of others. I believe this reduction 
% the European to the ordinary human ievel is all to the good, but 
not everyone will like it. I am sure it is one reason why the 
Asiatics in Malaya, particularly the Chinese, are far more ready 
than they were before to treat the European as a human being, and 
therefore potentially as a friend. The British who 
new to the country, responded naturally and easily to this approach 
I am not whether old Malayan hands will want or be able 
to do so. 

There is another important cause for this. During the Japanese 
occupation a large number of jobs which were formerly the pre- 
rogative of Europeans had to be done by Asiatics, and they showed 
that they were quite capable of doing them. Water continued to flow 
in the mains, power-stations continued to produce electricity, railway 
trains continued to run, and so on, even in the absence of a supply 
of spare parts for replacements. Even the various departments ot 
idministration did not dissolve in corruption and inefficiency, in 
spite of the example of the Japanese, few of whom had any idea 
beyond lining their own pockets. Many heart-searching questions 
must have been prompted as to whether the highly-paid British 
members of staff employed by municipalities, railwavs, &c., are really 
so necessary as had been supposed. They may be of value when 
it is a question of starting up a new scheme, but the Asiatics have 
shown themselves quite capable of keeping things going in the 
normal way. Another of the reasons usually advanced to justify the 
wide gap between European and Asiatic salaries turns out to be 
a myth. 


to to the level of 


one 


ought 


a man themselves, necessary which, 


troops, were 


sure 


The Chinese have never suffered to the same extent as some others 


from the unfortunate inferiority-complex which so often aftiicts 
members of Eastern races in their dealings with Europeans. It is 


curious that it has been for so long assumed that it would be the 
Japanese the first Asiatics to establish themselves 
as the equals of the white races. The very intensity of the efforts 


who would be 


of the Japanese to copy European civilisation is only an expressio! 


of their terrific inferiority-complex, which came out continually both 


n their dealings with internees and in their general behaviour in 


the countries they occupied. On the other hand, the Chinese havc 
never really had any doubt that they are as good as the other man 
Nevertheless, they have been conscious of the backwardness of thet 
country in modern industrial deyelopment and in the science ot 


The recognition of the part played by China in gaining final 
place the Big Five, have 
just that necessary fillip to his pride to make him 


Wal 


victory, and the accorded her as one of 


given the Chinese 
not only sure in his own 


enough of hi 


mind that he is the equal of the European 


that 


effects of the colour 


to behave the 

One of most 
is that people on opposite sides of the b 
Englishmen who 


but sure mself on assumption 


will be treated as such 


bar and race prejudice 


the tragic 


irriel 


cannot treat each other as human beings. ssociat 


the Chinese with “ways that are dark,’ Chinese who think ol 
Englishmen as “hung kuai” (red devils), have the scales weighted 
heavilv against them even if they want to make friends. If thi 


spirit has beza broken, a tremendous revolution will have taken place 
Whatever happen 


they can never be quite the same as they were before. 


in the relationships between East and West. 


When this happens in a country like Malaya, the question inevit- 
ably begins to be asked by what right a few Europeans form the 
government, or at any rate control it, in a country where the vas 
In India this question is an 
a violent manner, and even 


majority of the population is Asiatic. 
In Java it is now being put in 
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if the trouble there is largely Japanese sponsored, the demand for 
independence and self-government meets with a great deal of sym- 
pathy from moderate opinion which has no use for the methods of 
the extremists. In Malaya the British started off with enormous 
popularity as the liberators of the country from the hated Japs, and 
our administration in the past has been such as to win the confidence 
of the people and make them believe in our integrity. They have 
studied the Atlantic Charter and the declarations regarding colonies 
which came out of San Francisco. They us to mean what we 
say when we speak of introducing democracy in colonial countries. 
It fits in also with their idea of their own worth. But there may yet 
show more signs than we 

The Chinese, who will 
trouble there may be, are 


trust 


be serious trouble in Malaya if we do not 
have yet of implementing these promises. 
be at the back and in the forefront of any 
ready enough to be our friends, but if we make any pretence to be 
supermen with the right to rule over everyone else we shall only 
become objects of ridicule. They have seen us sweating in the sun 
like any coolie, and they know we are creatures with the same frailties 
as themselves. 


GERMANY’S FOOD 


By H. D. WALSTON 


HERE have been many contradictory reports of the food situation 

in Germany. This is not surprising because conditions vary 
between zone and zone and between town and country. While I 
was in Germany I did not make a thorough study of conditions 
everywhere, but from visits to the British, American and Russian 
zones, from my own observations in Berlin, and from talks with the 
Food and Agriculture authorities of Great Britain, the United States 
and France, I was able to form a fairly clear impression of what is 
likely to happen in Germany during the next few months. 

In the first place, Germany is very far from being able to feed 
herself. Even in 1939 when she was at the peak of her self-sufficiency 
programme, she could not grow much more than 8o per cent. of her 
food During the war her agricultural production 
decreased Wheat dropped ‘from nearly 5,000,000 metric 

in 1944; while potatoes fell 


requirements. 


steadily. 


tons in 1939 to 3,808,000 metric tons 
from just Over §0,000,000 metric tons in 1939 to slightly under 
40,000,000 metric tons in 1944. Other crops show similar decreases. 


] 


Before the war Germany was well fed and there was ample room for 
drop in food consumption without approachi danger level. For 
instance, the average per capita consumption the years 1933-37 





was slightly over 3,000 calories per day, while among poor working- 


class families the average consumption was 2,100 calories per day in 
1937. To-day, even with equitable distribution Germany is not 
producing enough food to ensure a reasonable diet for her population ; 
and there is no pretence at an equitable distribution. No matter how 
efficient a system of policing there may be it is impossible to expect 
a farmer to hand over food when he and his family have not got 
enough to eat The authorities have recognised this and for that 
reason farmers are allowed to keep a larger share of the food than they 
would get if everything was divided up equally. This means that 


urban dwellers receive even less than they would otherwise, and this 


accounts for the conflicting reports that one receives of conditions 
in Germany 


Broadly 


some parts of the French zone, people living in the 


speaking, with the exception of the Russian zone and 


country and in 


small towns look well-fed and contented. There is no reason why 
they should not. Not only do they get enough food (although their 
diet is monotonous) but they have suffered little from the war. Their 
houses have not been destroyed, their way of life has not been 
disturbed, and as food producers their relative importance in the 


community has risen. 


In the Russian 
and American armies, the 
probably sends some of 
wards. Since much of 
requisitioned most of the farm horses and also a large part of the 
fodder. It is impossible to get accurate figures of the diet of the 
people in the Russian zone, but from what I was told and from what 
I saw it is quite clear that even in the country districts the average 


zone things are different. Unlike the British 
Red Army lives largely on the land, and 
roduce, such as hay and straw, east- 
drawn they have 


the p 


their transport is horse 
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intake cannot be a great deal more than 1,000 calories per day, Ip 
one village people told me that all they received as a ration Was a 
little ‘syrup and 200 grams of bread per day for non-workers, and 
350 grams for workers. The rest of their food consisted of Potatoes 
and mangolds which they get as best they can from the fields, Ip this 
village there were 4,000 inhabitants and the only milk for the Children 
came from 9 cows fed only on straw and mangolds. No other foods 
of any kind were available. Coming from Germans who are only 
too anxious to get as much sympathy as they can, such stories myg 
be treated with caution, but they cannot be very far from the truth 
were confirmed from other well as by the 
appearance of the people. In the larger towns in the Russian "ae 
conditions are said to be very similar excepting that a ra 
toes is also issued as well as a very small amount of meat 
150 grams a month, while potatoes were said to be 400 
week). 

In the British and American zones the official ration for the normal 
consumer (by which is meant adults who are not engaged on heavy 
work) is just over 1,500 calories per day. This is not far below the 
theoretical requirements of the normal resting adult assuming q 
reasonable amount of fuel and shelter. It is, however, well below 
the amount required by a working adult, especially during a cold 
winter without fuel. Translated into actual food this gives: — 


as they sources, is 
On Of pota- 
I was told 
grams per 


370 grams of bread per day, 
20 grams of flour, 


§70 grams of potatoes, 
30 grams of meat, 
23 grams of fat, 


140 grams of skim milk, and 
7 grams of coffee. 

There are no supplements to this ration. There is no such thing 
as a restaurant where one can obtain a meal without coupons nor 
is there, during the winter, any chance of getting fish, eggs, or 
vegetables in addition. During the summer and autumn it is known 
that people have been making expeditions to the country in order 
to add to their ration. The winter has stopped that, but the results 
of it may be felt in the spring, since the calculations on which the 
were made upon the amount of 
more than the official 
this can only 


present rations were based 
available at harvest time. If 


has been consumed before Christmas 


amount of food 





mean 
will be less available after Christmas. 
When I 


towns ol 


worse than in 
the normal 
This ha 
so that Berlin is more closely in line with the others. There 
in Berlin- 


which car 


in Berlin the 
the British and American 
‘ving 1,224 in place of 
slrered 


crea 


was posiuon was 





con 


zones, 


calories 1,507. s now been 


as there is in some of the 
be 


n a devastated city surr 


however, 
Ruhr—a 


tor 


effect on 





factor not properiy evaluated That is, the 





morale 
but ruins and 
When to this 
experienced by many Germans it will be surprising if there is not 

serious outbreak of disease during the late winter or early spr 


of living 


with little, if any, protection from snow and wind 


is added the feeling of hopelessness which 





This problem must be solved in two parts. First the present and 
the immediate future must be dealt with. This can only be done by 
ial imports of food and these can only be made availa 
from stocks. The Wheat Agreement of 1942 laid down 
a minimum stock of 290 million bushels. Wheat for Europe can only 
drawing on this stock. There then remains the 
Much of the ir bombing 


substant 


reserve 


tained by 
of transport. 


uJ 
be obt 


force of ou 





the last twelve months of the war was concentratec 
German transport. The result of this is that every movement of 
food, coal, or anything else, becomes a major problem. If German 





rations are to be increased this year not only must the food be made 
available, but more transport must be provided 

For year and the year after 
increasing Germany’s own output of food. 


should concentrate 
From a purely technical 
point of view this is by no means an insuperable problem. Excluding 
the Russian zone and those areas where fighting has actually taken 
place, German agriculture has suffered little from the war. There 
are certain shortages of machinery, but few compared with most other 
European countries. Livestock has, if anything, increased slightly 
over pre-war and there is ample labour. The biggest shortage 1s 
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fertilisers, consumption having fallen enormously during the war— 
nitrogen to about 50 per cent. of 1939; phosphates to 30 per cent. ; 
and potash to 60 per cent. Of these nitrogen can be manufactured 
in Germany and there are ample potash deposits if transport is 
available to take it to the farmers. Phosphates alone have to be 
imported, but North Africa can supply these—again if the transport 
js there. 

The difficulty is primarily a political, not an agricultural one ; the 
de-Nazification programme has meanr that almost all those responsible 
for the success of German agriculture before and during the war, as 
well as many of those engaged in allied industries such as the corn and 
fertiliser trades, are no longer available. When I was in the American 
one I heard many complaints from American agriculturalists con- 
cerning their inability to find Germans with suitable technical qualifi- 
cations and with unblemished political records to fill responsible 
positions. On the other hand, in parts of the British zone well- 
qualified technical men have been retained in office in spite of the 
fact that they were at one time members of the Nazi Party. The 
iystification for this is that they joined the Party merely in order to 
keep their jobs, and that without them production would suffer. 

There are the same difficulties when it comes to land reform. In 
the Russian zone all landowners owning more than 100 hectares 
have been dispossessed and forced to leave the district, the land 
being split up into 10 hectare plots or less. Up to the middle of 
November 270,000 new farms had been created out of 1,250,000 
hectares. This is unquestionably an effective way of destroying the 
power of the Junkers, but production is bound to suffer. As one 
peasant in the Russian zone said to me “these pieces of land are 
too small to live on and are too big to be buried in.” 

If we decide to pursue similar policies in the zone for which we 
we responsible, we must do so with our eyes open. We must realise 
that it will mean, during the next few years, a reduction in output. 
Consequently food imports will have to be larger. Whatever the 
make it now, because now is the time to make 


decision, we must 
our plans for the feeding of Germany during the winter of 1946-47. 
I have written only of Germany, but that does not mean that 


Starvauion, 
that is not 


Germany is the only country in Europe which is facing 
There is scarcely a country in central or southern Europe 


Whatever help we give to Germany 


na similar or worse position. 
must not be given at the expense of those other countries, some of 
lem < lies during the war, and none of them responsible to 





he same extent as the Germans for the present sufferings of Europe. 


THE TORY MACHINE 


By HUGH MOLSON, M.?P. 
MANHE defeat of the Conservative Party at the General Election of 
1945 necessarily raises the problem of restating Conservative 


philosophy in terms suitable for the twentieth century, and of pro- 
viding the Party with an adequate machine. It is unlikely that the 
policy can be restated in full detail until the machine is provided with 
1 modern research department, and a General Election will not be 
won until the policy has been expounded to the country with all the 


The machine needs, therefore, 
ind of public 


urces of modern public relations. 
rged to include departments of research 
cations 

The Conservative Party machine compares with that of the Labour 
movement much as a Victorian donkey cart compares with the modern 
car. It is not generally known that the Party really consists of three 
The National Union of Unionist and 
Conservative Associations is a loose federation dating from 1872 
which has no funds and only a small secretariat in London. It first 
came into prominence when Lord Randolph Churchill was elected 
its Chairman in 1885 as the representative of Tory Democracy which 
was in revolt against the old Party led by Lord Salisbury. The 
Central Office is presided over by the Chairman of the Party, who is 
nominated by the leader of the Party for the time being. It is the 
prerogative of the leader of the Party to decide poly, and he need 
only consult such advisers as he chooses. These two organisations 
are housed in the same building and nowadays work amicably 
together, but constitutionally the National Union is a democratic 
n in the country, while the Central Office is an autocracy in 


unco-ordinated organisations. 


tederatic 
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London. In addition to these two organisations, there is an even 
more loosely defined body, the Party in Parliament. Unlike the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, a meeting of Conservative Members of 
the House of Commons has no constitutional authority, but its views 
Obviously are of great importance. Naturally, some degree of 
co-operation is necessary between these three bodies, and is easy to 
achieve since often the same men hold office in all three organisations. 
The Chief Whip is responsible for expressing the point of view of 
the Parliamentary Conservative Party and he, like the Chairman of 
the Party, is nominated by the leader for the time being. He is 
elected by a Party meeting consisting of Conservative Members of 
both Houses of Parliament and adopted prospective candidates. He 
holds office until he retires unless displaced by a successful revolt of 
his followers. 

A ramshackle machine of this kind was no doubt adequate at the 
end of Queen Victoria’s reign. It is reported that in those days Lord 
Salisbury was informed each Friday morning of the week’s salaries 
and outgoings and he would pull a cheque book from his pocket and 
make payment. Policy then could be determined by country gentle- 
men on their visits to London, or during the Long Recess which lasted’ 
from August to February. The detailed economic problems with 
which any political party is now confronted, especially when a 
Socialist Party is in office, call for a far more detailed examination 
and speedier decisions. 

A comparison of Transport House with the Central Office shows 
the need for a complete reorganisation on modern lines. The Party 
Chairman should be in the position of the Chairman of a large 
industrial concern. Under him there should be at least four Vice- 
Chairmen, not below the standing of an ex-Minister. One should 
be in charge of research from which must ultimately emerge the 
Party’s policy. It is at present impossible to explain our Party’s 
policy regarding nationalisation or commodity markets or monopolies 
or Keynesian economics because it has never been worked out. For 
25 years the Conservative Party has been in office and the leaders 
have become accustomed to the help of civil servants to provide them 
with all the facts and figures and with suggestions as to the political 
Deprived now of civil servants, 
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conclusions to be drawn therefrom. 


they will find it necessary to have an unofficial substitute. Clerks 
producing facts and figures for particular speeches will not be 


adequate, for the speeches should be related to a long-term policy 
which still does not exist. Trained econom'sts capable of original 
and constructive thinking will be essential in the Research Depart- 


ment if in three or four years the Conservative Party is to put a 
modern programme before the country. A little over 100 years ago 
Peel restated ‘the Party policy with the Tamworth Manifesto. No 


such step has been taken in the twentieth century 
We have 
There 


the cotton 


Where do we stand about price rings and monopolies? 

ind no doubt in many cases they are bad 
is, however, informed that 
industry was brought to the verge of bankruptcy by reckless price- 
cutting which depressed wage levels, destroyed profits and made 
Similarly, when 


denounced them 


some consensus of opinion 


impossible research and re-equipment of the mills 
i subsidy was given to tramp shipping in 1934 it 
precedent that the tramp owners, like the liner companies, should 
fix minimum rates competitive prices. The National 
Government in 1932 refused to give protection to the iron and steel 
the Con- 
servative Party’s present teaching inconsistent with its past practice, 
or is there—as I should say there is—a limited sphere in which 
monopoly and price-fixing is desirable and necessary? The few 
examples given above illustrate how imposs‘ble it now is for one 
man, however inspired, to produce more than the basis of a Party’s 
programme. As Generals now need large and expert planning staffs 
to give effect to their strategic plans, so a Party leader now needs a 
staff to convert a policy into a programme. 

In these days, propaganda has become the work of experts. Publ c 
relations is no longer the realm of a journalist, but should be the 
responsibility of another Vice-Chairman of Ministerial rank. Public 
relations not only involves dealing with newspapers at the level of 
the Editor or proprietor, but means advising the leaders of the 
Party on the type of speech to be made Examples in recent months 
show how disastrous can be the results of -political speeches, however 


was a condition 


and cease 


industry until it had in some degree cartelised itself. Is 
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eloquent and witty, which are not correctly attuned to the ear of the was 310,000 (about the size of Hull), living mainly in ordinary 
great public. If the Conservative Party is to regain a majority in the Japanese wooden houses. The bomb fell soon after nine am, 
country, the department responsible at the Central Office for public August 7th and burst above ground as it was intended to do. The 
relations must be able to influence policy and relations with the other exact height and place at which it burst is still unknown ; for whereas 


oc 
political parties and must be left a free hand in dealing with news- at Nagasaki it is possible to calculate this from the slant of the : 
papers, the cinema and the B.B.C. blast marks on the sides of the remaining buildings, the destruction - 
Another Vice-Chairman of Ministerial rank should be responsible at Hiroshima is too complete for this calculation to be possible, The 

for relations with the constituency organisations and candidates. area of total destruction, extending at least 4 square miles, was ai 
Nothing is more difficult than to handle the personal problems of simultaneously subjected to blast, fire and toxic radiation ; the effects 

the Conservative Party. It is a sign of healthy vigour that individual of the last have been overstated in some reports, and it seems fa 
constituencies resent any attempt by the Central Office in London to doubtful whether anyone not actually in the town at the moment fa 
dictate to them what candidate should be selected. It would indeed of the explosion was affected. Those who were affected received + th 
be disastrous if the democratic representation of the country could — organic injuries which I have not the technical knowledge to discuss ; m 
be manipulated by two or three Tammany bosses in London. On but the story is told of a band of 30 coolies who had walked to their be 
the other hand, the danger of oligarchies in the different constituencies job in Hiroshima that morning and were caught sheltering behin nc 
is a very real one, and it is only one degree less unfortunate if three a concrete building when the bomb burst. Though shielded by ' n 


or four local magnates or wire pullers are able to nominate candidates the building from the blast, they received the full effects of the 
than if it were done by one autocrat in London. The task then of the gamma rays, and all but 4 died that afternoon after they had walked 








Vice-Chairman is to help and influence local Associations both in back the 1s miles to their home village. The.blast seems to have th 
‘their choice of candidates and, one hopes, in the dismissal of anti- been less effective on water than on land; bovs bathing in one n 
quated Chairmen. It naturally calls for the greatest tact and a high of the river channels had their heads cut off but no damage to their ar 
sense of responsibility. No Party in the twentieth century can work podies under the water. 

successfully without large funds. The Labour Party through its The dead are estimated by Americans at 70,000 tO 120,000, most yt 
trade union organisation has available a machine for exacting lost without trace. Making every allowance for the uncertainty of th 
contributions from the wage earners infinitely more efficient than statistics in the East. this wide variation gives an eloquent picture th 
anything which the Conservative Party possesses. At present a of the chaos which must have followed the explosion, chaos which th 
Treasurer is responsible for the Party’s finances, and it Might prove also resulted in the civil authorities swallowing their pride and bi 
more convenient if he were made into a fourth Vice-Chairman. appealing to the military for help. a “los$ of face” normally un- ze 
rhe-structure then which emerges is rather similar to the organisation thinkable for any official bodv in Japan. A local newspaper circulating re 
of a military staff. The Chairman would be the General and his Vice- 200,000 copies before the war was printing only 500 by hand in in 
Chairman would be his Chief of Staff, Intelligence Officer, Deputy the middle of October. IS 
Adjutant-General and Deputy Quartermaster-General. The principles This was all achieved by one atom: bomb of moderate size, equal 

and philosophy of the Tory Party have been restated at intervals by in explosive force to 20,000 tons of T.N.T. What then when we . 
Lord Clarendon, Lord Bolingbroke, Disraeli and Lord Randolph Ks 


. eos : hear rumours that scientists have “perfected” one equivalent to 
Churchill. They are derived from a knowledge of human nature and 20,000,000 tons, and even believe themselves capable of reversing tl 
from the English way of life. ‘These things do not change. The the axis of the earth, whatever that may mean? I for one have no 
expression of them, however, in Queen Victoria’s reign is not adequate desire to be snuffed out at the whim, or possibly even by the 
for dealing with the problems that face the second half of the negligence, of a laboratory assistant, however good he may be : 
twentieth century. If we continue to talk about private enterprise at his job , ; 


without really knowing what we mean in terms of gas, electricity . M 
' g what nean in terms of gas, electricity, History, I think, will later be trying to answer the following 

chemicals and civil aviation, we shall be mouthing meaningless ' ; . 

shibboleths no more relevant to modern politics than the Fre Trade TO: n 

; . ; f — a) would a bomb of such knewn destructive capacity, if ready ’ 

which is still professed by some Liberals. : 

sav 6 months earlier, have been dropped without warning on a * 


; town in Europe? It is difficult to escape the feel'ng that the 
DECEMBER IN HIROSHIMA ‘ieee by ‘tee cement ‘oom the Western scene, have been : 


wrk regarded as teeming guinea-pigs for whom no particular pity need 
By MARTIN HALLIWELL & Bs Pi f 


be felt. This is not of course a Christian conception. “ 

| low over Hiroshima in the wan sun of the Japanese b) was anything gained by the secrecy observed throughout? 
winter, like vultures late for the feast, war correspondents click Secrecy during the initial stages is one thing ; but if, as we are told, ; 
their cameras through the aircraft windows, tot up (on the fingers the manufacturing process takes years and no other combination of ‘ 
of two hands) the number of concrete buildings still standing in peoples can assemble the brain power, the raw material ind the I 


the bombed area, shake their heads once or twice, observe that industrial capacity for the job, there seems little point in keeping 
there are tin shacks sprouting up everywhere, which shows the us in the dark on the principles involved in the use of such a weapon 


Japanese are returning to the town all right, and then turn to c) was a strategy worked out for the use of the atomic weapon, 
consult their watches to see if they will get back to Tokyo before and who conceived the plan for dropping only two bombs, the sect nd 
dark. The atom bomb is now a worldwide commonplace, and in of which, at Nagasaki, was actually on a secondary target? It is F 
the present iconoclastic mood of the world almost a joke as well: again difficult to picture a responsible commander authorising the V 
so that even before the end of August an enterprising café proprietor release of so novel an engine of destruction anywhere but on its s 
in Manila had rechristened his establishment “ Atomic Coffee Shop.” primary target, or in the sea on the way home. (The Nagasaki bomb 
Ii is important that our discussions of this subject should be firmly burst over the centre of the town and left the docks intact n 4 
based on the facts as they are known, also that these facts should be d) is there ultimately anything to choose between the Japanese 
widely Known, since no British, American or Canadian citizen can massacre of 60,000 civilians in Manila, and the Allied massacre of mt 
shirk his share of the responsibility for the two incidents. Among 70,000 to 120,000 civilians in Hiroshima? The Japanese worked by : 
democratic peoples the secrecy in which a project is undertaken is hand, in cold blood, and were responsible for countless outrages | ’ 
no more an excuse than ignorance of the law is an excuse for crime. against individuals, too horrible to describe ; the Allies worked from 
The atom bomb was a manifestation of three nations’ corporate will the air, also in cold blood, and do not even care to know what 
to destroy, no less terrible for being a weapon blindly forged in the suffering they caused. We too are supposed to be civilised enough 
fury of war. Let us not forget in the vears to come to what lengths to know better. At any rate, there is,not much in it 
Mars drove us The full details of the atom incidents are still to be released, in , 
Hiroshima w n ordinary Japanese town, lving on a river delta the official report of the United States Strategic Bombing Survey. §@ 
Closely rounded by fir-covered hills; its peacetime population Meanwhile some of these things need thinking about. - 
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THE TIME FACTOR 


By GORDON GANTRIE 
“ IME,” said the man in the blue muffler, “is a very important 


me with a steady glare. 

“Qh, yes,” I ventured at length, then, brightly: “ Fourth dimen- 
sional and all that sort of thing? sss ? i 

“J wasn’t speaking dimensionally,” he returned, “I only know the 
facts ; 1 deal mm facts ; in tact, you might say that I was a sort of fact 
factory!” He leaned back triumphantly, and with a glance around 
the carriage continued: “ Where would we be without time, young 
man?” And receiving no reply, said: “I'll tell you: we wouldn’t 
be anywhere! Today wouldn’t be today, nor yesterday yesterday, 
nor tomorrow tomorrow ; there’d be no second, no minute, no hour, 
no day, no week, no month, no year, no century, no age, and no 
anything! ” He glared at me again, defying me to upset his chrono- 
logical apple-cart, and then warmed to the attack: “ D’you realise 
that everything runs to time? That you wouldn’t be on this train 
now if you hadn’t caught it on time? That whilst you sit there you 
are consuming units of time?’ 

Again receiving no reply, he answered himself: “No, of course 
you don’t! Never given it a thought, have you? Never stopped to 
think that every word you read is printed to a time schedule ; every- 
thing you eat takes time to grow, time to cook, time to be digested ; 
that cinemas, theatres, buses, trains, trams, policemen, postmen, 
butchers, bakers, engine-drivers, workers, employers, kings, queens, 
government and all, are entirely controlled and their movements 
regulated by springs or pips, or pendulums or chimes, or electrical 
impulses, and before those things, hour-glasses and candles. Man 
is dependent on time! He’s the slave of time and always will be! ” 

Here he paused for breath and to gather his forces, but was fore- 
stalled by an Obvious Psychologist in the corner seat: “One moment, 
sir,” he said, “ may I suggest that man is not entirely dependent upon 
time? ” 

“Oh?” queried Blue Muffler. “Well, sir, you may suggest just 

what you please, but J don’t go in for suggestion myself ; J deal in 
facts!” 
“Precisely,” returned the O.P., “but you seem to have got them 
wrong. The fact is, that time, as we know it, doesn’t belong to here, 
or there, or anywhere ; it is merely the result of the natural desire of 
man to control and influence life upon this planet to the detriment of 
its inhabitants. Now you, sir, are most probably one of those men 
who shave with one eye on the clock and the other on your face, and 
what’s the result? Why, the plaster on your chin.” 

Blue Muffler made a gurgling noise, and everyone in the carriage 
waited for the reply, but it didn’t materialise, so the O.P. went on: 
“To see a man rushing madly along a platform, and throwing himself 
into a moving train, with his bag hurtling before him (he paused to 
give me a prolonged stare), is the most revolting and demoralising 
spectacle that anyone could witness, and, in addition (here he gave 
me an even nastier stare), to see that same man get out his half- 
consumed breakfast and proceed furtively to finish it off in public, 
is the natural manifestation of humanity’s division pf being into the 
thing called time.” 

At this juncture in the discourse I pulled my coat collar up and 
shrunk back into the cushion, but I was not to escape, for the O.P. 
went on at me: “ Do you think, sir, that the world would end, or the 
sun cease shining if you arrived late at your place of business? Or 
are you of the opinion that because you arrive at a stated period that 
business flourishes? ” 

I was stung to retort at this, and said: “If I didn’t arrive at the 
proper time, sir, the boss would most probably find that he could get 
along quite well without me, and dispense with my services forthwith. 
Then the public rates would have to fill four hungry mouths and I'd 
be put to it to look for another job.” 

“So you practically admit you don’t serve any useful function by 
serving Old Master Time? And that the work would go on without 
you? In addition, you’ve just suggested that you don’t deserve the 
salary you draw.” 

“Here,” I said, “ hold on, I didn’t say all that.” 

“No,” said the O.P., “ but you suggested it.” 
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A murmur of assent ran round the carriage, but was brought up 
short by the intervention of Blue Muffler: “ Suggestion,” he said 
abstrusely, “is a doubtful quality. J prefer facts! I deal in facts. 
Not ifs or mights, or maybes or perhaps, or possiblys or per- 
chances or peradventures, but good, cold, hard, honest-to-goodness 
facts! The thin-looking gent (he meant me!) did not factually state 
that he obtained money falsely, but you suggested it, which gives 
me leave to say that the wish was father to the thought and grand- 
father to the utterance in the remark you just made, which was done 
so with the idea of discrediting anyone who was so obviously a 
slave of time as this man.” 

I positively grovelled at this, and said: “I am not a slave of time, 
sir, neither do I indulge in swindling my boss, and furthermore, I'd 
be glad if you’d keep your observations to yourself! I only know 
that out on the prairie, pampas, and steppes, men don’t worry about 
time ; they rise with the sun and turn in at sundown, and to them, 
next week’s the same as the week after, and a month late or early 
doesn’t matter a brass farthing ; also, they don’t have to put up with 
people who suffer from time phobias in railway carriages!” And 
having said my piece, I retired amid the murmured applause of my 
fellow travellers. 

“Oh ho!” exclaimed Blue Muffler. “So we're forbidden to 
criticise, are we? Not to be allowed freedom of speech, eh? Tech, 
tch, here’s a pretty situation as has got up, so to speak. I’m not aware 
that there’s a law against free speech ; neither am I aware that there 
is in existence a Society for the Suppression of Conversation in Rail- 
way Carriages, and even if there is I don’t care tuppence for it, and 
shan’t hesitate to give my opinion regarding matters related to tims 
as and when I please and feel fit or bound to do so! ” Whereupon 
the O.P. steamed up and decided to splinter my shattered hull into as 
many pieces as possible. 

“Come, come, my dear sir,” he said, “no doubt your feelings are 
ruffled, but what matter, if by ruffling them we find ourselves able 
to arrive at a decision concerning the statement mooted by the 
gentleman in the blue muffler? I submit, sir, that you are bound, 
in the interests of agreeable debate, to allow yourself to be used as a 
specimen of the common man for the elucidation of the present 
discourse, and any objection on your part is mere petty selfishness.” 

By this time I was desperate, so I decided to create a diversion in 
order to spread dissension among the enemy, and by so doing avert 
the attack which was about to be launched, so I said: “ Pardon me, 
gentlemen, but have you the correct time? ” 

This strategy exceeded my greatest expectations; they were 
momentarily stunned, and then, as if by magic, out came half-a-dozen 
watches. Blue Muffler announced solemnly: “ Precisely eight forty- 
five, sir,” only to be contradicted by the O.P., with: “I beg to differ, 
my watch says eight forty-one,” followed by three other gentlemen 
with varying times. That got them going. One and another of them 
swearing by their particular timepieces, naming manufacturers, 
quoting instances, and, in short, discussing everything except me, 
upon which, at the next station, I left the train at excessive speed, 
twisting my ankle in the process. 

Just to round the morning off, after I'd restored my ankle and 
boarded the next train, I arrived at the office an hour late, only to 
be summoned to “ the carpet” for another lecture on the importance 
of time. 

Did I mention it? It was my birthday, too, and Jimmy (that’s my 
crony) came up to present the staff’s greetings and a small gift. Was 
it? Vl say it was. A damned wrist watch! 





Many people in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden are anxious to know more about what is 
happening in world affairs, and particularly the British view on 
the subject. Unfortunately, the blocking of currency in most 
of the countries prevents them getting a British publication 
which would provide a balanced survey of current events week 
by week. We therefore suggest to our readers who have friends 
in these countries that they might care to take out a subscription 
to THE SPECTATOR for them. All you have to do is to forward 
the name and address of your friend, accompanied by a remit- 
tance of £1 tos. od. to cover a subscription for twelve months, 
or 15s. for six months. We will forward the paper weekly for 
the period ordered. 

Send your instructions to THE Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1 
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HERE are two sympathetic qualities which, even when one has 
passed the middle stage of life, serve to keep the heart young 

and the arteries elastic. The first is curiosity. I like to believe,— 
although I should find it hard to support my theory either by 
evidence or by tradition,—that this gift is accorded to mortals by the 
god Hermes, that Attic Ariel, whose lightness of touch was so 
different from the heavy-handed stratagems of his Roman counter- 
part. Since the attributes of Hermes,—the twisted wand which 
Apollo gave him so forgivingly, the traveller’s hat with its broad, 
becoming brim, and the winged sandals clasping his trim ankles and 
bearing him, like Iris, across the seas and promontories, “ skimming,” 
as Homer well observed, “the summits of the peaks,’—all these are 
the attributes of that rejuvenating quality which we call curiosity. 
And in truth were I to find that the excitement of curiosity, the 
young desire to explore new territories and to examine fresh events, 
were becoming dulled within me, then assuredly I should feel that 
this long afternoon was waning and that the hour had come to draw 
the curtains and to pull the-rug across my knees. Yet there exists 
another, and perhaps more reputable, quality which is also an index 
and a stimulant of vitality. It is the capacity for admiration. I 
feel a chill pity for those who, whatever be their age, have never 
experienced those intimations of immortality which come to us when 
we are able to derive from fellow human beings that glow of emula- 
tion which should be inspired by the excellence of their sincerity 
Even the most cynical psychologist could not detect 
And here again, 


and strength 
in that emotion any fibres of satisfied self-esteem 
were my capacity for hero worship wholly to desert me, I should 
feel that I had been uttezly severed from my own adolescence and 
the colourless hours had at last arrived. 


that closing 


* * * 7 


Many fitting tributes have be2n paid to Eleanor Rathbone. Janus 
last week wrote of the sincere and universal respect with which she 
was regarded by her colleagues in the House of Commons. Sir 
Arthur Salter, in a letter to The Times, spoke of that admirable 
combination of passion and reason which enhanced her effectiveness. 
Attention has been drawn to the fact that a year before her death 
she was able to witness the triumph of the main cause to which 
she had devoted a life-time of energy ; and that from all sides of 
the House she received congratulations when provision for Family 
Allowances, of which for years she had been the protagonist and 
pioneer, found its place upon the Statute Book. That, indeed, was a 
long and arduous battle. Her Disinherited Family was published 
more than twenty-one years ago, and the centre of her life had since 
In season and out of 
was indeed 


then been occupied by that incessant combat. 
eason she pleaded, she bulfied, and she planned. It 
suitable that she should have witnessed her own triumph, and been 
recognition she had won a year before her 
sudden exhausted death. It has been pointed out in many quarters 
that Eleanor Rathbone, to a degree not equalled by other women 
Members, had abundantly justified the extended franchise. Her 
contribution to the legislative assembly was a distinctively feminine 
contribution. By this I do mean only that was at first 
ma nly interested in the improvement of family conditions and in the 


ware of the general 


not she 
recognition of the responsible place which women must occupy in the 
life of the State. I mean that the persistence and the zeal with which 
she identified herself with her own causes gave a new meaning to, 
or deprived of all meaning, the facile criticism that “ women approach 
politics from a personal point of view.” She taught the House of 
Commons that such identification, while intense, could be completely 
selfless. She added objective ardour to subjective sympathy. 
. + + * 

This fusion of ardour with selflessness had another aspect. She 
was in fact so absolutely selfless that she seemed at moments to be 
devoid of all self-consciousness. Even her admirers would feel at 
times that she lacked a sense of occasion and that her appeals and 
interruptions were intrusive and ill-timed. There were those— 
especially those who sat upon the front bench or were charged with 
administrative responsibilities—who felt that she relied too much 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


JANUARY IT, 


upon the feminine privilege of making herself a nuisance, Again 
and again have I observed Ministers or Under-Secretaries wince in 
terror when they observed that familiar figure advancing towards 
them along the corridors ; they would make sudden gestures indi- 
cating that they had left some vital document behind them, swing 
round on their feet, and scurry back to their rooms ; or equally 
suddenly they would engage some passing colleague in passionate 
conversation, placing a confiding but retentive hand upon his startled 
shoulder, waiting in trepidation until she had passed by. She was 
too shrewd not to observe these subterfuges and evasions, Benign 
and yet menacing she would stalk through the lobby, one arm 
weighted with the heavy satchel which contained the papers on 
family allowances, another arm dragging an even heavier satchel in 
which were stored the more recent papers about refugees and 
displaced persons ; recalcitrant Ministers would quail before the 
fire of her magnificent eyes. Yet she was aware that her ardour was 
apt to create a mood of sales resistance. Again and again she would 
ask some other Member to approach a given Minister on the ground 
that she herself had tried his patience too far. Yet although in 
attack she was as undeviating, as relentless and as pertinacious as a 
flying-bomb, in the moment of victory she was amazingly con- 
ciliatory. While the battle was on she displayed all the passion of 
the fanatic; when the enemy yielded, she advanced towards him 
bearing the olive branch of compromise. 
7. * * * 

It was not only the feminine qualities of identification, of fanaticism 
and of persistence which rendered Eleanor Rathbone so formidable. 
Her position as an independent Member made her immune to the 
discipline and even to the conventions of party politics. Her hatred 
of cruelty in any form was matched by an equally passionate 
contempt for acts of unfairness which due to inattention, 
laziness, lack of precise knowledge, or ordinary easy-going. Her 
slings were weighted with the pebbles of hard fact and she would 
hurl these missiles, sometimes rashly, sometimes intemperately, but 
sometimes with devastating effect. Against junior Minister, 
whom she suspected of concealing a weak avoidance of difficult 
problems behind a veil of official secrecy or in a cloud of affable 
and misleading frankness, she would direct attacks in which anger 
at his personal mendacity mingled with an awful pity for his human 
frailty. He suffered much. She was in fact the perfect Independent 
in that she assailed untruthfulness, unfairness or hypocrisy whenever 
she suspected it, and that when her ringing and convulsive tones 
echoed in the Chamber there was not a man or woman on any bench 
who did not know that what she said was dictated by no partial 
affections or animosities but proceeded from an absolute conviction 
that what had been said was in principle either misleading, or unfair, 
or wrong. And finally it was her immense, her insatiate industry 
which, while it served as an example and a reproof to the indolent 
or irresponsible politician, gave such carrying power to her speeches 
and questions. Although passionate, she was never gullible; all 
the cranks and ghe unfortunates of this earth would pour out their 
stories into her sympathetic ear; but she would check these stories 
and verify them from other sources ; she had no desire to score off 
her opponents, or those who politely obstructed her, by producing 
sham evidence against them ; in her sifting of evidence she displayed 
an infinite capacity for taking pains. 

. * * * 


were 


one 


From my admiration for Eleanor Rathbone I have derived many 
benefits. She taught us that the subtleties of the intellect, the 
easy-going habits of convention, the desire to please, are as nothing 
compared to the three Absolutes; that cruelty is evil absolutely, 
that untruthfulness is evil absolutely, and that cowardice is evil 
absolutely. The intensity with which she fought these enemies in 
the end sapped even her vitality. But the memory of her ringing 
courage and her ardent eyes will not be forgotten. And as, under 
the gentle guidance of Hermes, she passes across the river of the 
dead there will be many unknown shades who will raise their 
mutilated arms to honour one who never forgot them when others 
tried to forget 
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MUSIC 


Britten and Finzi. 


BENJAMIN Brit fEN’S tributes to Purcell, his second String Quartet 
in C major and the cycle of Donne’s Holy Sonnets, were repeated 
at the Wigmore Hall last week, together with Purcell’'s impressive 
“Divine Hymn” (Lord, what is Man?) and the “Golden” Sonata. 
The Quartet c ime off better at this performance, and one could get 
the hang of the first movement, which I found baffling on the 
previous occasion. There are still some things that are not clear and 
I suspect the fault to be not wholly due to a lack of percipience on 
my side. There is a passage at the very end which sounds horribly 
like fumbling on the part of the composer—a rather surprising fault 
to find in one so ingenious. He is approaching his final cadence, 
but he seems to have been averse from going by the direct road. 
By the time he has summoned up the courage to say his final, 
nevitable word, he has taken as long as any tonic and dominant 
cadence of Beethoven, and has written a passage which will sound 
far more tiresome, because it is tortuous, every time it is played. 

I still think the Scherzo a success, though I understand that 
others dislike the gnat-thin voices of the muted strings. The Chacony 
makes an impressive finale, powerful and ingenious ; but I feel 
that it would sound better on a string orchestra. The songs are 
without question the finest Britten has so far given us, and on this 
occasion one or two that did not come off at the first performance 
made their proper effect—notably the second Sonnet (“ Batter my 
heart, three-person’d God”), which was taken at a more deliberate 
pace and so did not degenerate into mere gabble. Bur the first, 
sixth and last remain the outstanding songs in a set that is remarkable 
for its intellectual understanding of the poems and the intensity 
with which it is translated into music. Mr. Pears’s interpretation of 
these songs with the composer at the pianoforte is a remarkable 


4 
} 


artistic achievement. 

At the first of his concerts in the Chelsea Town Hall, which was 
in every way an unqualified success, Mr. Boyd Neil included a 
performance of Gerald Finzi’s cantata for soprano and orchestra, 
Dies Natalis, the text of which is from Traherne. From the charnel- 
house of Donne’s powerful imagination to Traherne’s meditations 
upon his childhood is a step as great as would be the passage from a 
painting by El Greco to one of Fra Angelico’s fragrant beatitudes 
This is the measure, too, of the contrast between Britten’s high 
tension and the serene ecstasy of Finzi’s music with its sure sense 
of movement (no fumbling here about the direction in which it is 
going!) and its wealth of vucal melody. Miss Joan Cross sang with 
a sensitive appreciation of both poetry and music, to which she added 
the golden virtue of a beautiful vocal line. I have never heard 
her give a better performance. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


“Anchors Aweigh.’’ At the Empire. 


CONSIDERING the nunfber of personal dislikes of mine that they 
managed to get into Anchors Aweigh I found the film very pleasant. 
I would be very much happier if I could know that I would not 
have to hear the Tchaikowski Piano Concerto in B Flat Minor 
again for at least ten years and the same thing applies to any of 
the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsodies. (Except that for the latter I 
would willingly postpone my next hearing of them until an even 
later date). It is also better, in my opinion, that concert performers 
should appear to remain just a little aloof from the general run of 
life and not be quite as enthusiastic as Mr. Iturbi is to prove that 
they would really be regular fellows if only they had the time. 
Finally, I find the sort of humour found in the subject of sailors 
on short leave hunting girls more than a little tedious and sad. 
Well, not quite finally, because I also dislike cute children, stories 
about girls who want to be great singers and whose repertoires are 
as banal as their faces are pretty and anything which involves twenty 
grand pianos being played simultaneously by young people whose ages 
range from eighteen to eight. And yet, in spite of all these 
ingredients, more su.table for a nightmare than a musical, Anchors 


HIZTec 
Aweigh manages to be a pleasant enough entertainment. Everybody 





Welg 
in it © enthusiastic and nice it is difficult not to like it. 

There is a new girl, Pamela Britton, who, as yet, is no great 
actress, but who holds promise of better things later. As, at the 
moment, she has a new sort of face and a new style of attack, which 
includes a hint of true pathos, she is a welcome new arrival. 
Kathi Grayson, the heroine, sings prettily, is pretty and has 
pretty manners. Frank Sinatra, if you can endure the rather sad 

x it he makes, is a nice enough fellow and that applies to 
Iturbi, has a sort of happy bouncing quality. Then there 
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Gene Kelly, who is another pleasant fellow until he dances, when 
he is magnificent. Although one knows that each dance is the result 
of hard work and brilliant technique they all look as easy as walking. 
Particularly good are his dance with the cartoon mouse (the animation 
is so well done that you forget that the two dancers belong to very 
different worlds), his dance round the dormitory with Sinatra and his 
completely enchanting dance with the little Mexican girl. This 
latter sequence might serve as a model for all dance sequences 
because it flows quite naturally out of the mood of the film at that 
moment, is really gay and finishes without making you feel that it 
is the end of the film. The little girl herself is about the only really 
nice child I have seen in a Hollywood film, as she neither speaks nor, 
except perhaps in long-shot, even smiles. The camera seems to have 
caught some of the happy atmosphere, and in the Gene Kelly 
sequences does a first-class job of really showing him dancing and 
does not, as cameras so often do, indulge in a lot of showing off 
itself. Except for the music I found the film very enjoyable, and 
even in these sequences they have done a nice job photographing 
Iturbi’s hands while playing the piano. Humphrey Jennings and 
Dame Myra Hess have shown us in the past how endlessly fascinating 
a pianist’s hands can be, although they never thought of putting 
the camera underneath the piano and shooting up through glass 
piano keys. ALEXANDER SHAW. 


ROADSIDE GRAVE NEAR 
S’HERTOGENBOSCH 


IN the West the sun is newly, gloriously dying, 

As it has died so many tens of times since my own death. 
Once I was newly dead, and mourned, 

I was still vivid in their memories. 

They were incredulous that I no longer lived, 

Ate, fought, drank tea and talked 

And laughed after the battle, and slept away exhaustion. 
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But now the rutted ground is old and sour ; 
The reedy grasses, withered in November rain, 
Nod now familiarly to my fading cross. 

Now I am cold and lonely in this sand, 

This alien, bitter sand of Holland where I lie. 


Gone, save for a burning, choking memory 
In the hearts of those who loved me. 
Govan Lorp. 


PLAGA MUNDI 


O PLAGA MUNDI—in all the world 

There is one beach where time is found: 
The black shale crumbles and time falls out 
And lies exposed to sun and sea 

The dinosaur from ancient eyes 

Watches the rout of night and day 

O plaga mundi—the world’s wide shore. 


O plaga mundi—of all this world 

Where ammonites, vast snails in stone, 
Once slowly moved and browsed upon 
Huge ferns and sea-weeds. Did they stand 
Great wheels and roll along the sand 

Or flat upon their sides swim by? 

O plaga mundi—th: world’s wide shore. 


O plaga mundi—in all that world 

We stood among those ancien rocks 

Those crumbling cliffs scaled to the sky, 

Those mud rocks shelved and slabbed, those smooth 
Boulders rounded by the sea 

And all time’s fossils lived in us 

On plaga mundi—the world’s wide chore. 


O plaga mundi—in all the world 
No sun so bright, no sky, no sea 
So still and coiled and quiet, no stones 
So smooth and old—those ancient bones 
Made us more fragile, lost, alone 


On plaga mundi—the world’s wide 


SHEILA SHANNON, 
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LETTERS TO 


THE PREVENTION OF WAR 


Six.—The discoveries relating to the release of atomic energy and 
their applicatiqgn in the manufacture and use of the atomic bomb have 
brought home to humanity what the horrors of war may be in a way 
which has never been done before. It is also becoming increasingly 
evident, as Professor Oliphant and others have insisted, that the only 
way to prevent these horrors is for the great nations of the world 
effectively to resolve to refrain from war under all circumstances. The 
minor controversies as to whether the few secrets concerning the details 
ef bomb construction should be revealed or not are of little real interest or 
importance, since it is open to any nation with the necessary capacity 
to acquire such knowledge and to apply it within a few years. The 
really important matter is to discover means whereby all the great 
nations can co-operate in a spirit of friendship to develop civilisation 
along peaceful lines and without creating a spirit of suspicion. 

War can only be prevented by general agreement to remove, or at 


least to attempt to remove, the conditions which favour war. It is, 
of course, true that war may break out as the result of some minor 
political incident. But such a cause is seldom effective without the 


And of all 
can be no 


stimulus behind it of a feeling disposed towards war. 

the conditions or factors which tend to favour war there 
doubt that one of the most insidious and at the same time one of the 
most potent is the pressure of an increasing population. It is, I think, 
true that no nation has ever deliberately started an aggressive war if it 
is one with a stationary or declining birth-rate. On the other hand, 
jt ‘seems certain that the great increase in the population in Japan was 
the driving power behind the Japanese outbreak, just as it has been 
behind other aggressive wars. The recent announcement in this country 
of a Royal Commission to inquire into the question of a falling birth- 
rate is not calculated to allay suspicion in other countries, especially 
as one of its hardly disguised objects appears to be to recommend 
means to induce the people to multiply. It is, of course, obvious that, 
in such a matter, if the great nations are to remain at peace, we cannot 
act alone. And it may be premature to organise agreement as things 
are at present. But it is at least open to any nation to state that it is 
prepared to make an attempt to reach a concurrence with other nations 
in the matter of population control. For the solution of this question 
is even more important than that of limiting the manufacture and use 
of the atomic other destructive Had such a con- 
currence been reached some time ago, there is little doubt that the 
world would have been spared much of the misery which has befallen it 


bomb or agents. 


What Lord Keynes wrote some vears ago is still true as the world 
is today. This is what he said: 
“The problem of population is going to be not merely an 


greatest of all 
some 
mav 


economist’s future the 


political questions. It 


problem, but in the near 

will be a question which will arouse 
of the deepest instincts and emotions of men, and feeling 
run as passionately as in the earlier struggles between religions. 
The issue is not yet joined. But when the instability of modern 
society forces it, a great transition in human history will have 
begun, with the endeavour by civilised man to assume conscious 
control in his own hands from the blind instinct of mere 
predominant survival.” 

—Yours faithfully, 


away 


F. H. A. MARSHALL. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


ETHIOPIANS AND THE B.L.A. 


$ix,—In his article on Ethiopia which you published recently, Mr. Law- 
gence Athill makes a number of sweeping statements on the relations 
which are supposed to have existed between the Army of Liberation and 
the Ethiopians, and apparently seeks to lay some of the blame for the 
cooling of Anglo-Ethiopian friendship upon the conduct of the “ white 
element” in our army the Ethiopians. A certain number of 


towards 









gegrettable incidents calculated to the national pride of the Ethiopians 
did undoubtedly occur, pr pally in the capital and over such matters as 
Pdmittance or non-admittance into certain hotels, but however much 
@uch incidents may have become exaggerated with the passage of time, 
faking the country as a whole and the British Force as a whole, it is 
grossly unjust to say that we “left a trail of injured feelings behind which 


freedom.” 


almost obscured the g'ft of 


The Europeans in my own West African regiment had for the most 
part been resident in var parts of Africa for a considerable number 
of years before the wat heir wide experience enabled them to meet 
the I opians Ww nding and svmpathy. Relations between us 
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and the Ethiopian soldiers, patriot forces and peasantry were mainly 
very good, often cordial ; Ethiopian troops fought beside us as part of 
the Army of Liberation and we were on many occasions very impressed 
by their pluck and tenacity. It is true that at one time a certain bitterness 
was engendered between our African troops and certain Ethiopian Irregy- 
lar Forces owing to the latter ambushing us on several occasions in min. 
take for the enemy and causing a considérable number of casualties 
but this temporary exasperation, which was very natural and of a kind 
liable to arise under the circumstances between any two bodies of troops 
was never permitted at any time to influence our attitude to the Ethiopians 
in general. 

Shortly after the occupation of Soddu by our troops I was put in charge 
of the administration of the district round Lake Margherita until such 
time as officials of the Ethiopian Government should arrive and take 
over. The country was in a most disturbed condition ; numerous detach. 
ments of Italian soldiers were wandering about the area pillaging and 
fighting spasmodically ; obscure bands of tribesmen who had at one time 
received British support to assist them to harry the enemy were now 
undertaking a series of murderous forays on their own account and 
claiming that their activities were in accordance with British instructions: 
common highwaymen, excellently armed, cut the roads periodically jp 
all directions ; the markets were closed as the hazards of travelling were 
too great; our troops were exhausted, depleted in numbers and ‘widely 
scattered, in addition we had large numbers of prisoners on our hands: 
we could do almost nothing to improve public safety or relieve the suffer- 
ing that was all around us; we had, moreover, to make heavy demands 
on the peasantry for firewood (a scarce commodity), fresh meat and 
vegetables: demands which after six years of enemy occupation and the 
fact that the area had shortly before been a battle ground, were often 
very oppressive indeed ; in spite of this I can truly testify that we met 
everywhere with eager cooperation, active assistance and great restraint. 

For fear that as the result of Mr. Athill’s remarks it becomes widely 
believed that in all vital and important matters cooperation between our 
forces and the Ethiopians was marred by suspicion and mistrust and that 
relations were clouded by contempt and condescension on the one hand 
and injured feelings and resentment on the other, I give the following 
example of our mutual trust and concord: a force of Italians was known 
to be making its way across the mountains with the intention of effecting 
a junction with other troops; with the troops at our disposal we were 
quite unable to take any steps to impede their movements : the chief of 
Soddu thereupon volunteered to attack the enemy with a band of his 
own men; I forthwith armed three hundred Ethiopians with captured 
Italian rifles, light automatics and heavy machine guns, by which act 
the number of armed Ethiopians in the town vastly exceeded that of our 
own men. No European went with the Ethiopian force which, ting 
with South African aircraft, won a notable success and brought about 
the surrender of three thousand enemy troops, although these possessed 
and end of the engagement every rifle and auto- 
matic weapon which had been issued was returfed to the magazine, and 
I am glad to say a small monetary reward was contrived for every 
who took part. 

At the close of our stay in Soddu I was repeatedly questioned as to 
our future plans regarding Ethiopia and I invariably replied thatthe 
Emperor had returned to the capital and was in the process of inaugurating 
his government, and that as far as I knew we intended to withdraw 
from the country as soon as this had been done; in every case this reply 
was received with great and unconcealed regret which, bearing in mind 
the demands we were forced to make upon the people and the little we 
could do in return, was certainly perfectly genuine ; over and over again 
it was impressed upon me by Ethiopians who had played a prominent 
part in resisting the Italian invasion of 1935 and who had borne the full 
weight of enemy occupation, that for England to liberate Ethiopia and 
then withdraw entirely would be a major catastrophe for the country. 
I cannot refrain from concluding with the bitter remark made by one 
man on our departure “ This place is cursed ; intelligent men cannot live 
here.”—I am, yours faithfully, R. H. A. MERLEN. 

Sapperton, Cirencester, Glos. 


YOUTH AND THE CHURCHES 


Sir,—May I be permitted to add illustration to the current argument, 
as one who, in the words of a recent letter, has the faith but cannot accept 
the form? I believe I am representative of a large number of students 
who called up at the beginning of the war, and having survived it all, 
are seeking desperately for some spiritual Point in Life—but cannot 
it by confirmation in the present church. 

Last Sunday by divisional i I] 
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rary. Infa battalions are a thousand strong and are unemployed on 
Sunday, but I don’t suppose you could have found over thirty in any 
mm; of these half were composed of officers who considered it 


congregati 











military duty to attend. Does the Church realise that it has abso- 

utely no meaning in the army? As one of these officers I was returning 
fr ym m\ e when our small party encountered the entire German 
popula { ng out of their churches. Tt is the same tale all over 
Gern n i has been throughout the war. Yet is one to believe in 
consequence that German uth is pure while ours is incomparably 
corrupt? Che battalion padré, who is above the average, still has his 
compt once a week when everything but religion is discussed ; 
but the ge clergyman (as verified by any padre) is an effeminate 
rving pologise for his religion. It certainly needs some apology 
for thes e made of christianity not a religion but a cult. Cults may 
be accepted by backward peoples and Fascist states, but a free democracy 

They cannot survive question or criticism. 
I an that I am guilty of generalisation and over-simplification, 
but space is short. Surely True Religion is a Way of Life. The Way of 


God. the Good Way, if you like it better, practised by an individual? 
“Go and do thou Likewise! That was how It was taught by Lao-Tse, 
Mahomet and Jesus Christ. It was only through time and the 

gion became a cult. Cults may still have spiritual value 











but one ot honestly pretend that to more than one in every hundred 
of the youth of Britain, America and Russia, they mean anything at all 
It is s vy an over-simplification to notice that throughout history the 
great prophets from Isaiah to John Wesley have risen as reactionaries 
against t ypocrisy of the esiablished church. I would venture that 
p nt time such a reaction is only natural, and that the returning 
tide w bring a fuller realisation of spiritual values. The Church is 
com] yf touch with everyday life, so out of touch that I do not 
b form can ever come from withi1 s walls. Theology has no 
youth, nor can the returning soldier feel Religion in 
+ ’ ng ended ‘ast May we had a service of thanksgiving 
: n < rch. The Germans trooped out after their 
wo i rooped in. The official prayers of thanksgiving were 
e [Thee O Lord for the success of our landings, for our 
but I did not listen very hard, nor did the crowd 
‘terans from N. Africa, Italy and the plains of France, 
I co only hear the genius of Burns— 
Ye hypocrites! Are these your pranks— 
[fo murder men and give God thanks? 
Desist for shame; proceed no further: 
God won’t accept your thanks for murder. 
i fo more religion in Burns, whom some were against burying in a 
h d.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Orricer, B.A.O.R. 


Su Mi I venture to make a few comments on some of the letters 


ippeared recently in The Spectator under the above heading? 
t. The fact that a quesiion can be asked does not necessarily mean 
Christianity does not pretend to be able to 
It professes to be able to 


inswered 
erything we should like to know. 
much as we need to know now in order to reach the highest 
which we are capable 
ee course which one correspondent says that he adopts—viz., to 
mn-existent any problem which does not admit of a rapid solution 
to commend it beyond its simplicity. If it were to become 
would be unlikely to conduce.to intellectual advance in any 


3. To stumble over such phrases as “He descended into hell,” “He 


ascended into heaven,’ and “ The right hand of God” seems to me to 


idicate k of imagination. It is impossible to speak of matters entirely 

present experience except in figurative language. No one 

xroduced any alternative for these expressions, unless perhaps 
is to preclude insertion in any creed. 

th century similar lack of imagination led Arius of Alexandria 

use of the term Father and Son in any connection must 

had existed in time prior to the other. This view seemed 

nd sensible to many people, who did not understand its 

became very popular [he Church’s answer was 

ivailable. But words which denote 


yns. tha 
No other terms are 


i physical human relationship cannot be applied literally outside 


$. With regard to the Virgi:. Birth. It is, to say the least, as rational 
to i that a unique Life began in a unique way as to assert categorically 
ha id not 

5. No one has yet succeeded in showimg what manner of thing 


In our present state, mind needs the 
rganised mechanism of the body in order to express itself or, 


indeed, to exist. I am of opinion that a bodiless mind would be as 


cargo and 68,000 passengers. 
formed in February, 1944; it delivered all the British parachute and 
gliderborne troops dropped into action from the day of the Normandy 
Landing up to the Rhine Crossing, and undertook all the air supply 
operations involved 
21,000 tons of cargo, and had flown out 77,000 wounded men from the 
fighting fronts. By the end of May the group had also evacuated 40,000 
released British and Allied prisoners of war. 


for that. 


of his country to emerge. 


population move along the roads towards the West.” 
from the same source, issued on March Ist, 1945, declares 
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potent a factor in human affairs (our immediate concern) as an unorganised 
religion. 

6. To speak contemptuously of “a two-thousand-year-old theology ” 
is, I think, “ to talk wildly and quite at random ” (to borrow a convenient 
phrase from Joseph Butler). Christian theology has had a continuous 
history of nearly two thousand years, during which human nature has 
altered very little, if at all. It is linked with certain historic facts which 
it is fair to say, in the opinion of those who have thought most about 
them) have lost none of their relevance. 

The theory of medicine has had a longer history by some five centuries. 
But the human body remains much as it was when Hippocrates of Cos 
turned his attention to it. The medical protession today uses many of 
his terms, and when it needs new ones cuins them in what is at least 
iN approximation to his language I have never heard this adduced 
as a reason for disregarding what the profession has to say. And if anyone 
fails to see any connection between health and the principles which 
have guided medical practice for more than two thousand years, he may 
discover his error too late to refrte it. If the parallel is not exact, it 
will serve as an illustration.—Yours faithfully, R. H. MELDIN. 

The Deanery, Wells. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—ED., 


AIR TRANSPORT AND THE R.A.P. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Arnold Priestly-Bennett, charges me with a 
callous disregard for the finer feelings of Mr. Harold Nicolson. I would 
yield to none of your readers in my lively admiration for Mr. Nicolson, 
ind I regret as much as anyone that the writer of such gracious prose 
should have suffered so greatly. But I think your correspondent, in 
making so much of a single case, is banking on public ignorance of the 


“ 
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scale of Transport Command’s operations. 

Transport Command aircraft are now flying about twenty-four million 
miles a month. Its group (229) carrying men to and from the Far East 
is now handling thirty thousand passengers a month. Before the 
Japanese surrender, this group had handled one hundred and fifty thousand 
men and fifty thousand tons of supplies. The volume of traffic on the 
Command’s North-West European services is eight hundred and fifty 
tons of cargo, and twelve thousand passengers, each month. 

My figures for other groups are unfortunately less recent, but they 
ire not less impressive. From September, 1942, to May, 1945, the Group 
serving the Middle East (216) carried 400,000 passengers, their effects, 
ind 34,000 tons of cargo, Between spring, 1943, and May, 1945, the 
group running the Atlantic services (45) handled eight thousand tons of 
Transport Command’s 46 Group was 


Up to mid-April, 1945, the group had delivered 


It is difficult to say, in face of these figures, that Transport Command 


has a record of either timidity or failure. It is featherheaded to complain 
that while grappling with the problems of Landling these vast numbers 
of men, and huge quantities of goods, the Command should have given 
much of its attention to providing cosy waiting rooms and easy chairs for 
its less spartan passengers. Developed in urgency, and in war, Transport 
Command bears many signs of its origin. No blame can attach to anyone 


Yours faithfully, ANTHONY F, WEsT. 


CONVERSATIONS IN GERMANY 


Sir,—In the issue of your paper dated December 28th, 1945, there 
appeared a highly interesting article by the Dean of St. Paul's, reporting 
on his visit to Western Germany, in which reference is made to the 
grim position of the Germans in Western Poland. This argument I take 
all the more seriously as the same assumptions are very frequently 
repeated in conversations which I have with my British friends, and 
find a voice in the Anglo-Saxon Press. 
after the grim experiences of German occupation, terror and destruction, 
Under such difficult experiences every Pole naturally wishes a true picture 


Poland is reconstructing her life 





I hope you will, therefore, permit my making 
few remarks on the present situation of the Germans in my country. 
1. It is no overstatement to assert that the majority of the Germans 


who inhabited Poland, including her new Western provinces, left my 
country before the Russian and Polish troops reached the Oder-Neisse 
border line. A Deutsches Nachrichten Buro communiqué of January 25th, 
1945, stated : “In endless rows the silent columns of the trekking civilian 


Another statement 
“The 
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Wilhelmstrasse military spokesman stated this afternoon that during 
February, German naval units brought back 651,000 citizens and refugees 
returning to the Reich from East Prussia.” The conditions of this flight 
of the Germans brought upon them great hardships. On January 27th, 
1945, a Swedish journalist observed in the Morgentidningen: “The 
refugees who have to travel in cattle trucks or in open goods trucks spend 
terrible days and nights before reaching safer places.” 

2. Naturally, the Poles were and still are very eager to rid themselves 
of the remaining German population. I think that attitude is quite 
understandable after all the bad experiences the Poles have had with the 
German minority before 1939 and the recollections of the German 
occupation, the methods of which have poisoned Polish-German relations. 

3. The early autumn of last year I spent visiting the Polish western 
territories, and sincerely got the impression that the wish to get rid of 
the German population is accompanied by a strict desire not to repeat 
against the defeated enemy the methods employed by the Germans against 
the Poles. This determination was summed up in these words by a young 
Polish settler near Stettin: “Tell them in the West that we are no 
Nazis.” 

4. The conditions of life in Poland and above all in her new western 
territories, which have been greatly devastated during the war, are certainly 
not pleasant. It needs all the enthusiasm of the Polish settlers there to 
stand up to the hardships and no wonder that the Germans still living 
there have to share in their plight as well. It should, however, not be 
forgotten that when comparing Poles and Germans, one has the impression 
that to some extent the latter are better off; they are, above all, better 
clad than the Polish population. 

5. One still sees columns of Germans on the road marching westward. 
They are leaving a country, the population of which has no friendly 
feelings towards them—can one wonder ?—but no one hampers their 
progress. The Poles rather turn their backs towards the trekking Germans, 
they look to another stream of people entering those territories, to the 
new Polish settlers coming from east of the Curzon Line. They are 
frost-bitten, very frequently hungry, and certainly in want of sympathy 
and help. 

Believe me, Sir.—Yours faithfully, 

15 Wetherby Gardens, London, S.W. §. 


J. M. Wintewicz. 


AMERICA AND THE LOAN 


Sir,—I have been privileged to read, though somewhat belatedly, your 
leader of December 14th on “ America and the Loan.” While in sym- 
pathy with what you write, I gather that you are uncertain as to the 


the critics of “ Bretton Woods.” It is only fair, therefore, to 
point out that we do desire a standard by which we can measure values, 
but we do not find that standard in gold and for these reasons :— 


attitude of 


1. The gold standard as an international standard was an utter failure 
after the last war and brought on a second world war through the 
economic stresses it originated. 

2. It is no longer possible for us to revert to the principles and practice 
by which we regulated the gold standard in international trade before 
1914, and which mainly consisted in forcing gold into the freest possible 
circulation with free trade to back it. This placed no obstacle in the 
way of interchange of gold and commodities. 

3. Your own reason. The United States neither 
principles nor is willing to practise them. Sectional 
are, as you say, too strong politically. It would, indeed, appear that 
nothing less than a revolution will change that. As America holds the 
bulk of the gold supply, we are powerless here in the matter. 


7 


understands these 
industrial interests 


A common standard, as you say, there must be. But an elastic standard 
an anomaly as an elastic yard. A standard must provide an 
Plainly the Bretton Woods plan makes gold the standard 
for all international dealings and no change can be effected in that 
standard (which wil! govern all our debts as well as those of other nations) 
without the unanimous agreement of all the principal members of the 
Fund. It was, be it remembered, the rule of unanimity that stultified 
the League of Nations. 


is as great 
invariable test 


The sterling standard, which took the place of the gold standard and 
rescued us from rallied other nations around us. It has one 
outstanding merit. It is based on a stable price level and stable cost of 
living. No more admirable basis could be selected for the measurement 
of values. The whole wealth and industry of the nation is behind it, not 
the modicum of gold that we may be able to bid for in the world’s 
market in competition with black market hoarders. The sterling standard, 
in spite of our colossal war expenditure, has seen us through the world 
war with a minimum disturbance to the cost of living. Gold could never 
have done that and, now that the war is over, we can consolidate our 
position and stabilise sterling beyond the possibility of dispute by reference 


disaster, 
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to an appropriate index. We shall buy our experience, no doubt 
as we did before ; but what a pity that we should revive the story of 
the Sibylline books and continue to buy this experience at an ever in- 
creasing cost. Will it eventually be beyond us?—Yours faithfully, 

4, Branscombe Gardens, N.21. F. WiGGLEswortn, 


THE RELEASE OF STUDENTS 


S1r,—I was interested to read “R. L. H. (R.A.F.)’s ” letter about Univer. 
sity courses for demobilised Service men in The Spectator of Novem. 
ber 23rd. There is considerable justification for his argument that those 
members of the Services who were eighteen and nineteen when they were 
called up in 1939 should be treated at least as well as those who, having 
had some form of University training before their call-up, are now being 
released to complete their studies. Point was added to the letter by the 
article in the same issue contributed by an ex-Service man back at his 
studies, who it would appear from his article had at the most four—and ;t 
may well be fewer—years’ war service to his credit. We who joined in 
1939 have on the other hand been in the Service for over six years, are 
new twenty-five and six, and face the fact that even if we start training 
now we will be unable to really earn our own livings as skilled members 
of the community much before we are thirty. 
In my case, for instance, and I feel it may well be typical of many. 
I am finding it impossible to obtain a place at a University in October, 
1946, for what is in effect no better reason than that of having served 
the country longer than those who are now obtaining 
as University students.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
LIEUTENANT, R.N.V.R. 


“Class B” releases 


JOB HUNTING 


Sirn.—When I was in the Army overseas, I remember reading a rather 
lively correspondence in your cclumns on the subject of “What the 
soldier thinks.” I think the occasion may now arise for an extension 
of the subject into “ What the ex-soldier thinks.” These comments are 
occasioned by the letter entitled “Job Hunting” in your issue of 
December 21st. Having just finished reading three more “ rejection 
slips’ from employers which arrived simultancously with my copy of 
The Spectator, I was, shall we more than interested in your 
correspondent’s letter. 


say, 


I can bear out his general remarks on his experiences in the labou 
market. My tally so far since demobilisation (Class A) has been 43 
applications, 14 replies, one interview—and no job yet. Things, it would 
appear to this ex-soldiec, are not what they seem. On the one hand we 
have the loud and prolonged cry of manpower shortage, and on the 
other the difficulty of even getting in to interview employers about jobs. 
My own experiences in this respect are not unique—I can vouch for that. 

I, too, went to the Ministry of Labour Appointments Office for inter- 
view about two weeks after my discharge. The total result of their 
meandering machinations was the advancement of my name (in company, 
I believe, with about 100 others) for one job. After that there was 
silence. No, Sir, not even the rustle of two pieces of red-tape rubbing 
together. However, as one of the more frank employees of that Govern- 
ment department had quietly warned me not to expect too much, I was 
not greatly put out. 

I turned my attention to direct applications and (guilelessly, it seems) 
concentrated on businesses, the demands for whose products I thought 
would offer me the best chance of a new start. Down I went through a 
list of rubber firms, whisky distillers, electrical goods, chocolate and 
food manufacturers, building contractors and so on. I have 
detailed the results so far. I have also had an attempt at buying a 
small business, but the prices of these nowadays are prohibitive to a 
returned ex-Serviceman. My market research along these lines would 
seem to indicate that a business which could have been purchased pre- 
war for, say, £250-£300 now needs an outlay of £800-{1,000. ‘These, 
then, are some of the things as I find them. 


already 


The employers’ side is now to be stated. The first charge on their 
staff requirements is, of course, the reinstatement of their former em- 
ployees as and when they come out of the Services. Secondly, there 
is the question (and what a question!) of the controls on industry and 
enterprise generally. One obviously harassed executive recently wrote 
to me: “. . . in an industry such as ours, the productivity of which 
is anchored to a fixed ration, there is no room for expansion . . - 
restricted as we are to a target output which is littl more than one- 
third of our normal output . . it will be years before we can be 
free to develop in accordance with our plans.” 

That may, or may not, be over-stating the case—I cannot get into his 
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or any other industry so far to judge for myself—but it is symptomatic 
of the outlook amongst those people with whom ex-soldiers like myself 

I cannot go into detail, but the picture I have formed 
experiences is by no means pretty. Shortages do abound, 
direct and immediate means being employed to eradicate 


have to deal 
from recent 
put are any 
them? 

J agree with “ De mobbed Officer” (even though I was just a sergeant) 
that provisos in the Situations Vacant column like “ experience essential, 
“copies of three recent testim ynals” and the like fall hard on the ears 
of a September, 1939, volunteer. Previous experience and testimonials 
were not asked for that job. 

I don’t think many of us have come out with “the world owes me a 
living” complex nor a desire to take over the managing director's job 
right away. What I, for one, ask is a fair chance to repair my war- 
damaged fortunes and do my bit towards beating the now almost square 
wheels of industry back into a round, running shape again. But I am 
Yours faithfully, DouGLas D. BROWNIE. 





not finding easy. 


LAWS AND THE PEOPLE 


Sir—I have recently returned from abroad, and have noticed the great 
incursions which the Ministries of the Crown have made into our national 
life, although, perhaps, these incursions strike me more forcibly than those 
of my countrymen who, living in England, are not so conscious of the 
insidious penetration of bureaucratic power into all our walks of life, as 
it has crept on them little by little. 

Iam conscious of being required to do or not to do this or that, and 
on seeking an explanation, a phrase, such as “ Official Instructions,” is 
quoted to me as an explanaticn. It covers, indeed, a multitude of sins! 
Many Acts of Parliament tcday, I believe, are passed with an enabling 
ng that Minister of the Crown who will put the Act into 
operation to make “ Rules and Regulations” for the purpose of carrying 
the Act into effect. A Parliamentary Committee has, I understand, been 
set up to scrutinise these Regulations, but, with the flood of subsidiary 
legislation of recent years, and the many calls on the time of our Members 
of Parliament, one cannot but help feel that such scrutiny can but be at 
the best superficial. Again, many instructions are of a “ confidential” 
nature and scarcely always of a kind which would bear public scrutiny. 


The veil of secrecy which surrounds the acts of many officials is very 
disturbing, especially when the Law assumes that every citizen is properly 
Ignorance of the Law is, with few excep- 
tions, no defence to an accusation. I notice, as an illustration, that it is 
proposed to remove “ Workmen’s Compensation” from the sphere of 
the Law Courts to that of the Civil Service, on the ground that litigation 
expenses are such that not all may obtain redress. To do this on such a 
ground is an unwise precedent in view of the fact that all litigation expenses 
are notoriously heavy, as the Evening Standard has recently commented. 
To cloak claims for compensation on such grounds behind official pro- 
cedure is a far worse evil, especially as, with all due respect to our admir- 
able Civil Service, procedure not in open court and without skilled 
pleaders is liable to abuse, and there is no effective redress, as “ the King,” 
whose servants the officials are, “can do no wrong.” 


clause, permitti 


cognizant of every law enacted. 


This present Government is committed to a policy of nationalisation of 
certain industries and public utilities. Doubtless, nationalisation is a word 
open to many interpretations, but it will indeed be unpleasant if we are 
unable to make claims through the courts against nationalised concerns, 
nor employees obtain redress as servants of the State. 

It appears to me that the “ Common Law,” having won its fight against 
the King’s arbitrary power, has now to challenge that same power, 
delegated through the medium of the Ministers, and now held by the 
vast number of civil servants to all intents and purposes running the 
country in the many details of our life. The Ministers, at the best, can 
only outline policy, the Civil Servant supplies the details, and he, in 
effect, is in the happy position of not having to account to anyone of 
the pub Parliament is far too busy today for the older check of a 
“Parliamentary Question” to have all the quick and salutary effect it 
ought to have, as individual wrongs tend to get put on one side with so 
much bus urgency and of national importance to be 
attended to. 


iness of great 

Some of the judiciary have, of recent years, commented on the inade- 
quate control of the mass of modern legislation and I hope that we can 
look with confidence to our Inns of Court to see that our ancient law, 
With its strong protection of the liberty of subject, is not set aside by 
modern conditions, in which many states have evolved totalitarian methods 
of rule to conduct the enormous mass of present-day national business. 

Perhaps a new writ would prove an effective check, by which a citizen 
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may call upon a Civil Servant to substantiate his decision or ruling in 

open court, and if manifestly unfair, the decision would be changed or 

modified, subject to the usual rights of appeal. It is this veil of secrecy 

and of total immunity which is a disturbing factor in the development 

of our country.—I am, Sir, yours sincerely, J. A. HuTCHINSON. 
61 Leeside Crescent, N.W.11. 


JANUARY IT, 


DEAD TOULON 


S1r,—In my experience, tolerance has been the greatest quality that the 
war has developed in the English. It was, therefore, with great surprise 
that I read “ British Officer’s ” hasty judgement of Toulon, appearing as 
it did, on the same sheet a “ Marginal Comment.” ‘Thousands of our 
troops have been compelled to travel during the war, yet of those that I 
have met during a tour of four years abroad, very few have dared to 
pass such a judgement on a whole nation, after a short stroll round one 
of its ports. 

Does one judge Egypt by Port Suez, India by Bombay, or Italy by 
the dock area of Naples? All ports have their sordid side and more 
than their share of sordid citizens. It would not be difficult to find 
parallels with Toulon in Liverpool or Glasgow. Army camps, in whatever 
country, always attract swarms of dissatisfied sycophants, looking for easy 
soldiers’ money ; in France they have always killed several Germans in 
the F.F.I. Their plan of campaign is to run down their own country 
which they believe is a subtle way of flattering foreign soldiers. Such 
accounts of our own scum appear frequently in American wecklies, 
usually accompanied by highly coloured pictures of G.I.s alleviating 
British misery by distributing gum. 

I am amazed that “ British Officer” was taken in by this French type 
of shark, especially as he had the warning signs of being able to speak 
fluent German and American. 

It must be a simple soul indeed who is shocked by the sight of coloured 
brothels or overloaded and ancient tram-cars. They are part of any 
Mediterranean port, and would not be so difficult to find in England. 

From my experience of being in transit, I can easily envisage your 
correspondent: He is apple cheeked, blue eyed, a second lieutenant, 
speaking no foreign language and on his first trip abroad. He is tired 
out by the long journey from Dieppe to Toulon, and angry at his first 
experience of a transit camp of the C.M.F. or M.E.F. variety. The 
resultant callow judgements are most harmful, and will counteract Mr. 
Harold Nicolson’s work in helping us to understand the French. It 1s, 
moreover, not typical of the opinions of our much-travelled and infinitely 
more tolerant soldiers—Yours sincerely, F. C. HAINSWORTH. 

The Old Vicarage, Pickering, Yorkshire. 


IS THIS ART CRICKET? 


Sir,—If I could persuade Mr. Harold Nicolson to accompany me to 
Lords to give cricket a last chance, I might be able to explain to him 
some of the finer points of the game, both orthodox and unorthodox. But 
I fear that were O’Reilly to turn a somersault before delivering the ball 
and Hammond to receive it in a prone position, I should be at a loss to 
account for such happenings. Mr. Nicolson would tell me that he need 
not come to Lords to see such a farce; he could see this sort of thing 
at the pantomime. 

But were I to accompany him to the Victoria and Albert Museum, I 
should no doubt be told that such antics represented only a phase in 
Picasso’s and Matisse’s evolutions. But would Mr. Nicolson accept a 
similar explanation for the behaviour of O’Reilly and Hammond?—-Yours 
faithfully, RAYMOND REISS. 


Yardley Bank, Tonbridge. 


IDEAS OF ECONOMY 


Sir,—We are asked to economise to the best of our ability, so it seems 
strange and quite inexplicable why the Government or the Q.A.I.M.N.S. 
should decide at the end of the war to change the uniform from grey and 
scarlet to khaki. All the sisters who have recently volunteered for the 
Far East had all the uniforms necessary, but even though only signing on 
for a year were tola to scrap all their grey and get khaki. The coupons 
by no means meet the bill, and the outlay in expense far exceeds the 
use they will have of a year’s wear. 

The uniform of a nurse should be pleasing to the eye of patients, but 
the white overall or “ mortuary gowns” issued to the Q.A.I.M.N.S. are 
ugly and dowdy. 

At any social function in Italy it compared most unfavourably with the 
smart American outfit. Something of a smarter cut and design could 
easily be evolved.—Yours, &c., L. J. STEVENS. 

Greenleas, Cranleigh, Surrey. 
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BUCHAN’S SPELLS 


Sir,—With reference to the statement made by Sir W. Beach Thomas 
that Buchan’s cold spell from December 3rd had been particularly cold 
and frosty in England, but that he had no report from Scotland, I am 
glad 
far a the Glasgow 


Thursday 


to be able to report that his prediction was very nearly correct—as 
was concerned. We had mild weather up till 


d wind arose, and on Friday morning, 


irea 


December 13th, when a col 


r4th e had white frost on the ground, which turned into fog the following 
day There must have been a change of wind, as the weather turned 
mild again, and today, 19th, we are still enjoying mild weather with 
brigh inshine and a very low barometer 


Buchan’s prophetic record is a cold spell at the beginning of 


February 


experience 


next 
when he anticipates the coldest day of the year, which, however, 
renerally falls in January. Yours faithfully, 

James M. ROBERTSOD 


0d, Glasgow, S$.3 


na-hoy,” 39 Hillside Road, Manse 


* Drum 


“JANUS” AND THE ACT OF 1351 
St Janus ” , 
the South the 
mother pleads 


deserves praise for bringing to the notice of readers in 


tter to the Manchester Guardian in which John Amery’s 
for trial under the Act of 
In the ceaseless quest for a deeper European consciousness men are 


weakness or 





the lives of those selected 
13S! 
bound to make grievous mistakes through blindness and 


men for their 





through lack of wisdom or patience, but killing young 
politic no better than burning old ones for their religion.—Yours 
faithfully, J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 
Darb Westfield, Sussex 

ar . PpnaratT . = te t 

THE CREATOR OF MUNCHAUSEN 
Si { am at present collecting materials for a study of Rudolf Erich 
Raspe 737-1794), the »-Hanoveriar vant and scientist, and 
creator of Baron Munchausen’s Adventures. Much of his life was spent 
in this country (1775-94), where he was under the protection of various 

4 


Freemasons and literary men in London, Cornwall and Scotland I 


hould be most grateful if any of your readers who have access to any 

nformation concerning him could communicate with me; every care 

will be taken of any materials made available, and they will, of course, 
1owledged and returned.—Yours faithfully, JOHN CARSWELI 


125 Parkway, N.W.1 


VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


schools way that teachers 


a pride in working with neigh- 


improve the existing n such 


‘human ” type can feel 


of ? ger 

b en though in small numbers? We are in danger of losing the 
eq ; of character, which, in the past, have grown from the close 

contact of varied classes and occupations, blending home, school and 

wo ‘he bigger school is not necessarily better, even though it has a 


Specialist teachers could visit small 


eater number of “ improvements.” 
LouISE HYNARD. 
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“Good Mornings’ begin 
with Gillette : 
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Yes, you f ke the man on the flying trapeze after shaving with 
blades so xd-tempered as these! Blue Gil 3d each, ‘Standard’ 
Gillett iin steel) 2d each, including Purchase Tax. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


MucH the best thing, as it seems to me, written about women’s work 
during the-war, deals with the part of their work about which least ss 
been said. Incidentally it is dotted throughout with good natural history, 
and informed with real zest in the open air. The little half-crown volume. 
printed chiefly for circulation within this company, is the record. told by 
a number of individual workers, of the Timber Corps of the Women’s 
Land Army. I found both the chapters and the illustrations delightfu! 
and learnt a deal. For example: the search, chiefly Yorkshire 
forests, for the rare Alder Buckthorn and the difficulty of identifying jt, a5 
well as cutting it, peeling it, carrying it and drying it, is a 
narrative ; and it will be news even to man he bush wa 
in urgent demand for bomb explosives (and perhaps drugs The young 
learnt their birds as well as their botany and woodcraft, and for 
all its hardship (which was real) exulted in the life 


Among 
verses, One at any rate has a touch of the divine flame. It 
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model of easy 


f -eters thar 
ioresters that 


women 


ome pleasant 


beg 
has brought to others fear,” and ends with pathetic humour 
What have I done? I never meant 
To be a wartime profiteer! 
workers were health 


ns ~ War u 


The real profits of many and joy. 

Poisoned Fish 

seemed to me 
news from 
yet worse 


The poisoning of the Lea, of which Londoners drink, 
especially undesirable because I live almost on its bank ; but 
many parts of Britain suggests that other greater rivers are in 
One of them is the Tyne, the most popular of drains 
tide and stream hand It is alleged 
that the body of a dead dog has been watched for 
the banks, and they know by a study of the tides just where it will be 
t hour. It recalls the dead dog thrown out of the projectile 


book From the Earth to the Moon, ejected after the 





care. Phe foulness 


shifts to and fro as get the upper 


weeks DY Gweliers on 


iy given 


mn that giorious 











sphere of the moon’s attraction had been reached. ryne, of course 
S a great salmon river ; the Lea only a trout stream; but both are too 
precious’ to-be made drains of. Other drainage may be verv exy 
where purification is not possible ; but to keep our rivers cle 

the “categorical imperatives.” Human health as well as _piscatorial 
existence are involved. First things first. The saving of o 

the saving of the sea-coast are a prior duty to the establishment of 


parks for example. 


Loss of Precious Birds 


The North Country is losing its most precious birds as wel ts mo 
precious fish. Blackcock, treated with very short shrift by Forestry 
Commissioners, are now extremely rare and growing rarer year by year 


This loss has been observed and lamented for a good many vears ; but 
the disappearance of the grouse, the one bird quite peculiar to this island, 
is a more or less new catastrophe, greatly accentuated during the last 
twelve months. A number of comparatively small facts have been brought 
forward as at least a partial cause. Several gulls have recentl 
become more persistent bird-nesters. Vermin of most will have 
and semi-scientific methods of preservation decreased; but the 
grouse has been more wide-spread and sudden than any such changes 
A strange suggestion has been put forward—not editorially— 


igg 








sorts of 
ncreased 


loss of 


can explain. 
in The Field, that the grouse, like the Scandinavian lemmings, are over- 
wide intervals by a suicidal rage for emigration. The grouse 
have flown out to sea and drowned themselves! Probably some less 
fantastic cause is at work ; and whatever it may be, a thorough scienufic 
enquiry should be set afoot. 


In My Garden 


In discussing some of the rather rarer 
Golden Bantam (which has a delicious flavour 
sweet corn, which is not the easiest of plants to grow in colder dis- 


come at 


suggested 


ety ol 


vegetables I 
as the best v 





tricts. The greatest of specialists consider that a much more quickly 
maturing variety is necessary in the Midlands and the North at any 


rate, and comes down in favour of John Innes Hybrid, as the earliest 


of all and earliness is essential. I have faith in his judgement, but 
generous gift of this seed will enable me to make personal tests 


general 


and 


Among really rare vegetables one gardener urges the more 


popularity of the pea-bean, the asparagus-pea, the potato-on 





reioices in the oer ° of > herbs. including chives h 
rejoices in the growing of many herbs, including chives, ci 

taragon, garlic and Hamburg parsley—for the grated root Person- 
ally I am fond of hyssop. Many seeds are hard to get, even of s 


well-known a vegetable as scorzonera. Doubts whether w condi- 
tions were sufficiently over to warrant the ordering of flower-seeds, 
have been resolved, as mentioned before, by the generous gift of 
annuals from a gardeher who always saves his own seeds. One ought 
to ; but must go back to the specialists at least from time to time, if 


full quality is to be maintained. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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IF YOU SUFFER FROM 


COLDS 


. « - here is a suggestion 


Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for thirty consecutive 
days. If your general level of health is reasonably good 
you can then look forward to three to four months 
tmmunity from colds. 


During the past ten years, Serocalcin has shown successful 
results in most cases. It is widely used by doctors, in 
industrial organisations, schools and hospitals for 
preventing and treating colds. 

A 30-day course of Serocalcin must necessarily be an 
experiment ; but it is an experiment that is usually 
successful because most people “ respond” to Sero- 
calcin, which is thought to act by stimulating the 
natural resistive capacity of the body against invading 
organisms that cause colds. 

It can be taken by 
Your Doctor 


Serocalcin is not a “ drug.” 
adults and children with perfect safety. 
er Chemist will tell you more about— 


SEROCALCIN 


for the prevention and treatment of the common cold 











The full Serocalcin immunizing course (60 tablets) costs 8/54 inc. tax; 
and there is a small pack of twenty tablets for which the charge is 3/44. 
All who suffer from the common cold are invited to send for booklet 
“ Immunity from Colds.” 


Made by 
HARDWOODS LABORATORIES LTD., WATFORD. | 


























This work, which will be 
a feature of Church Army 
activities this Winter, can 
be greatly extended with 
your help. 


MALL 
fires, are the prospects 


fires, or no | 


of many this Winter. 


ere 
Cheques, etc., should be made pay- 


able to the Church 


The Church Army is 
helping to keep the home 


Army, crossed 
" Barclay 1/¢ Church Army,” and 
sent to the Ret. Prebendary HUBERT 
H. TREACHER, General Secretary 
and Head, (¢ Head- 


fires burning. 


Army 


WOOD LOGS from 





quarters, 5S BRY ANSTON STREET, 
waste timber are being LONDON, W.1 (Registered under 
: the War Charities Act, 1940). 


distributed to poor homes, 
the aged, the sick and the 


gentlewomen in distress. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


— ae 


Christian Names. 
7s. 6d. 





of English Compiled 


Oxford University Press 


The Oxford Dictionary 

by E. G. Withycombe. 
THE first satisfactory book on English Christian names—tor 
decessors, even C. M. Yonge’s book, have all been amateurish and 
unscholarly—makes excellent reading. Miss Withycombe’s equipment 
of languages, scholarship and resource can be gathered from the range 
of the sources she has consulted— Rolls, Church Reg:sters, marriage 
licences, visitations, wills, Domesdiy Book, post-mortems, lists of 
recusants, fees and fines ; besides all the books about names and a 
miscellaneous lot of general literature (in a number of cases she 
derives the fashion in some name from its appearance in a novel). 
Her learned introduction is full of charming facts about the develop- 
the name in history. Our ugliest period was the Puritan, 


its pre- 


ment ol 


with its fashion of Biblical names (why are nearly all these so 
hideous ?) and, still worse, those concerned with sin, salvation and 
merit; among the more discouraging of these were More-Trial, 


infant born out 
fashion was 


Tribulation, Sorry-for-Sin, Discipline, and (for an 
of wedlock) Misericordia-adulterina. Fortunately the 
brief 

Miss Withycombe does not give the figures, but obviously Christian 
names have, like nearly everything else, immensely increased in 
hundred years. Very many she notes as having 
late 19th century” after long disuse ; many 
others were invented during this highly creative period; these 
included the names of some of the tougher shrubs, such as heather, 
hazel, ivy, and a number of the more foolish flowers. Miss 
Withycombe assigns Queenie and Pearl to this period; but there 
were, of course, Queenie Thrale, and the young Pearl whose 
anonymous father lamented her death in the late 14th century. 

There are a few points which Miss Withycombe might consider 
for another edition. She says that “ Olaf,” used by the Danes in 
England, does not seem to have survived the Norman conquest. I 
have known several Olaves ; but what actually happened to the name 
borne by descendants of Olaf of Norway in Scotland and the Isles 
was that it became corrupted into Aulay ; hence the Macaulay clan, 


number in the last 
been “revived in the 


umong whom this Christian name has for many centuries been 
common Then Herbert: Miss Withycombe says this went out of 
general use after the 13th century and was revived at the beginning 
ef the 19th; she quotes as “an early example” Southey’s son 


Herbert, born 1806. An earlier example, of course, was Southey’s 
uncle Herbert Hill, born in the 1740's, after whom this son was 
named. The fact 1s that names seldom go so much out of use as is 
supposed ; even the most patient investigation of church registers and 
other records will let a good few slip through ; probably if we were 
put down in the r6th, 17th or 18th centuries, we should find quite 
i number of Herberts among our acquaintances. MHuberts, too; 
though “it seems to have died out after the 14th century, and CMY 
obsolete.” CMY (Miss Yonge) apparently thought a 


treats it as 
t names obsolete which weren’t; she led a sheltered 


vreat number of 
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kind of life. But it is curious to find her relegating Mabel to a class 
“still used among northern peasantry” within a few years of 
Lady Mabel Edmonstone and little Lady Mabel de Courcy in The 
Heir of Redclyffe. Georges, Olivers, Guys, Philips, Alices—one can 
think of cases of all of these during the centuries when they are 
said to have been out of vogue; and if examples come to mind at 
once, there must be a large number more. There were certainly 
many Georges and Philips. Amanda, by the way, is surely a 17th not 
an 18th century literary invention; the most notable is Nicholas 
Hookes’s lady. 

These are minor points, which can be found by anyone without 
the knowledge and research which have gone to the making of this 
scholarly little book. Another and a more frivolous book migh 
deal with the characters which the different names suggest. Jasper 
for instance, the wicked baronet ; Algy, Percy, Reggie, Bertie, Gussie. 
Cholly (this last is not given by Miss Withycombe ; what was it 
short for, if anything ?)—what a charming gaggle of fatuous and 
gilded youths at the Drones’ Club! Their sisters swim in like 
crinolined swans—Laura, Addie, Sophy, Emily and Georgina, A 
group of common young people look at them from afar—Bert, Perce, 
Reg, Les, Alf, Marlene, Ireen, Beat, and Daise. Margaret, Mary, 
Walter, Dick, Jack, Tom, Bob, Jim, Michael, Peter, and (I like to 
think) Rose, suggest virtue, despite some obvious historical exceptions 
such as Dick Turpin, Black Michael, Bob Cratchet, Jack the Ripper, 
Peter Grimes. Charles (is it because of the Merry Monarch, Charles 
Surface, Charles Lamb, Charles Edmonstone, Charlie Bates, Charlie 
Chaplin?) suggests wit, James, Joseph and Hannah dull repecta- 
bility ; Dolly is a silly little thing, Peggy good-humoured if rather 
flighty, Andrew very steady. William is a mixed character; he 
suggests at once a charming Whig nobleman, a more serious and 
less charming Liberal statesman, two witty dramatists and a very 
great one, several kings, a number of archbishops, and a footman ; 
one likes him on sight, in spite of the Court of High Commission, 
the Rufus oak, and chewing his meat thirty-two times. 

There is obviously room for a scholarly consideration of the effects 
on names of those who have borne them; or is it the other way 
round? Burt this is to get outside the scope of Miss Withycombe’s 
admirable compilation. ROSE MACAULAY. 
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Peacemaking 
European Balance. By Peter Matthews. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 
CERTAIN consistent judgements about why the last peace failed and 
why the recent war came are necessary before we can form judgements 
about the present attempts of the United Nations to build a better 
world. But judgements about “ what went wrong after 1919” have 


AVE 
now been set out often enough for fairly clear schools of thought to 


have become familiar. They are recognisable by two test-judge- 
ments: about French policy in 1919 and British policy in 1938 


Mr. Matthews belongs to that school of thought which holds that 
France was right about Germany last time, and that although either 
the British policy of trying to reconcile Germany or the French policy 
of taking precautions against Germany might have conceivably worked 
separately, no compromise between the two could possibly succeed 
He also holds that the Munich settlement, like the Nazi-Soviet Pact, 
was a great mistake: in the sense that “if Russia was stronger in 
1941 as a result of her *‘ Munich ’—just as Britain was stronger in 
1939 as a result of hers—Germany had, in each case, profited far 
more than her intended victims from the lapse of time.” The first 
half of his book is devoted to elaboration of that view of European 
affairs between the wars which normally connects these two judge- 
ments. It is written with great clarity, verve, coherence and con- 
viction: but there is nothing original in all this, and any competent 
student of international affairs could have followed the thread of his 
subsequent argument equally well had his general line of interpreta- 
tion been stated briefly and more dogmatically to start with 

Mr. Matthews calls this first half of his book “ The Ascendancy of 
Germany.” He calls the second half “ The Ascendancy of Russia” ; 
and here he has much to say that is interesting and of great top 
significance, as well as something that is new. He points out 
the new strength and importance of Russia has far-reaching 
quences for Britain. Whereas France in 1919 was prepared to forego 


} 
Cdl 
that 


conse- 


measures of security which she thought vital in order to enfist British 
co-operation, Russia feels no such necessity. 
lhe withholding of British support would not mean that the Treaty 
vould go the way of Versailles It would only mean t Great 
sritain had isolated herself from her European Allies 
Likewise he admits realistically that ideological differences do matter, 
nd matter particularly since the doctrine of “ non-inte 
uted in the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942 has been abanck i as 
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44 THE SPECTATOR, 
regards Greece, Poland, Yugoslavia, Roumania, Bulgaria and Spain. 
He had the insight to write, more than six months ago, that Turkey 
and Persia would prove areas in which similar difficulty would arise. 
Whilst insisting that only in co-operation between Britain and Russia 
lies any hope of settlement in Europe, he makes the shrewd point that 
Nothing, in fact, could be more misleading than the belief that a 
war, fought in common, lays the foundations for co-operation after 
victory. . With the return of peace the need for agreement becomes 
less obvious, and the problems of settlement provide fresh reasons 
for dispute. 
Genuine confidence between the major Allies is the only basis for 
enduring peace: but, as the author suggests, “it is beyond the power 
of any single government to create such a relationship of confidence.” 
And it is usually the policy of the stronger Power which determines 
whether relations shall be friendly or not. 

In two particularly penetrating chapters, on “ Balance of Power” 
and “ World Balance,” Mr. Matthews considers the British concep- 
tion of a balance of power in Europe and the relations between great 
and small Powers. He remarks that 

The policy of a Great Power is judged by other Great Powers 
quite as much by its attitude to small Powers as by its attitude to 
its peers. 

There is much in his whole argument that should provoke topical 
reflections on the latest stages of peacemaking ; and the book is a 
peculiarly timely publication on the eve of the first meeting of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations Organisation. 

Davip THOMSON. 


The Coastal War 


The Battle ot the Narrow Seas. By Lieutenant-Commander Peter 
Scott, M.B.E., D.S.C., R.N.V.R. (Country Life. 15s.) 

Tue achievement of Coastal Forces judged by material standards 
was very great; much damage was inflicted on the enemy and a 
vital contribution made both to survival during the desperate years 
and to final victory. But there is another standpoint from which to 
view it; from here can be seen a display of human conduct and 
endeavour in the face, not only of danger which has its rewards, 
but of boredoim and acute physical discomfort, that is supremely 
fine. It carries away the breath to know that men can act as these 
men did. Lieutenant-Commander Scott has wisely warned the 
youth of a future generation against believing that war was good. 
The warning is necessary and needs constant repetition ; otherwise, 
will they not wish for the opportunity to gain such a glorious renown 
as these men have earned for themselves? 

Lieutenant-Commander Scott has confined himself to the 
activities of home-based flotillas, and his main interest, which the 
majority of readers will share, is in the battles. Occasionally he 
broadens the picture and discusses the strategic situation, the train- 
ing of personnel, the development of weapons, the shore organisation, 
and the aims and equipment of the enemy. The battles were the 
wave-crests revealing, only by implication, the existence of this sea 
of activity beneath that made them possible. He could with advan- 
tage have gone deeper and shown how thousands of men and women 
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spent years of their lives performing routine but very necessary 
duties. It would have enabled a better understanding of the tre 
dimensions of the struggle, and related the various engagements 
with proper significance to the main course of events. 

_ There were, he says, 464 separate actions fought by Coastal Forces 
in these waters, and he has wisely chosen to describe a few in detail 
rather than mention all. The Evacuation of Dunkirk, the St. Nazaire 
and Dieppe Raids, and the Invasion of Normandy were the major 
operations in which Coastal Forces played a part. Most of the other 
actions describec mark some advance in the course of the struggle— 
a new tactical development, a new class of boat or weapon, or a 
change in the behaviour of the enemy. Others deserve mention for 
their particular ferocity, brilliant success, or utter failure. It is 
always impossible to apportion credit wherever it is due, and to 
make the attempt in a book is to transform it into a list of names. 
In places this fault occurs ; yet the author knew personally so many 
of those concerned, and by report even more, that he must have 
felt an obligation to match service and sacrifice with adequate 
acknowledgement. 

This personal acquaintance is the very making of the book, for 
it is a source of information no Admiralty records could provide. 
His own actions he has described himself ; for the others he has 
quoted liberally from the accounts of those taking part. The method 
proves a triumph. The majority of the accounts were written 
specially for the book; they are colourful in language, sometimes 
most vividly descriptive and, in the name of modesty, facetious, con- 
trasting well with the author’s straightforward style of narrative. 
Individual gallantry and skill loom large in these engagements, but 
an extravagance of superlatives and unwanted praise have been 
avoided. Indeed, the style is almost too matter-of-fact and bald; 
a few sentences of more imaginative writing might have revealed a 
deeper insight into what these battles were really like. German 
propaganda broadcasts are also quoted at length, but they are clearly 
nonsense, and once the point is made, nonsense is dull reading. A 
few accounts by ratings—gunners, telegraphists, or motor mechanics 
—wouid have been more interesting to compare with those of the 
senior officers. 

A book by Peter Scott, the artist, calls for some mention of its 
illustrations. ‘The large format, coupled with war restrictions on 
type, produces an ugly page which little black-and-white sketches 
and decorations do not entirely relieve, but it has allowed eight 
oil paintings of night encounters to be excellently reproduced: in 
colour. Of these a reviewer untrained in art can only say that he 
finds them delightful to look at. The pencil portraits of command- 
ing officers are less successful than the many interesting photographs, 
and a few more charts and diagrams would have been a more 
acceptable alternative. 

The Battle of the Narrow Seas is an authoritative book of the 
utmost importance and interest. Lieutenant-Commander Scott has 
managed, while on active service himself, to produce an invaluable 
record, much of which would otherwise never have existed ; and he 
must be congratulated for presenting this wealth of material 30 
admirably. ‘ G. P. GRIGGs. 


Freedom from Fear 


The Problem of Security. By Lieutenent-General Sir Giffard Martel 


(Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
Ir is unfortunate that we have in this country nothing comparable 
to the biennial reports drawn up by the Chiefs of Staff of the United 
States Army. Our leading soldiers have no means of making theie 
views on defence policy publicly known and—as was shown by the 
publication of Sir Henry Wilson’s diary—no sure reliance can be 
placed on statements made by ministers, and purporting to be based 
on professional opinion. We can only really know the views of our 
soldiers when they retire from active duty and that is one reason for 
welcoming this book by a distinguished general who had long been 
a pioneer of mechanisation and armoured warfare. Another reason 
for welcomirtg it is that it appears at a timely moment, at a period 
which in the past has always been a critical one in our history. The 
end of a great war is always a time of crisis. The people are weary 
of campaigning and believe that the problem of defence has beea 
permanently solved. The politician hastens to assert his importance 5 
establishments and estimates are drastically cut; and the seeds of 
future disasters are sown. It was so in 1714, in 1763, in 1783, in 1815, 
in 1918. Will men in the future say the same of 1945? Most of 
the traditional signs can be detected—the lack of a Government 
policy, the feeling that another war is an impossibility, the apathy 
of the young to the already neglected pre-service training units. It 
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is the purpose of books such as General Martel’s to shock our minds 
into thought and action on the problem of security. 

Unfortunately, General Martel has tried to do too much in one 
book. This deceptively slim volume is tightly packed with closely 
reasoned comment on a great variety of subjects. It is a book for 
the converted rather than a tract for the man in the street and it is 
to be hoped that the author will follow it up with a more popular 
version, Omitting some chapters and expanding others. The variety 
of the book makes it extremely difficult to review, and one can only 
call attention to some of the more controversial topics treated in it. 
In an excellent chapter on the Committee of Imperial Defence he 
has no fault to find except that it is not sufficiently imperial. He 
is critical of the Ministry of Supply and would prefer to see design 
of weapons become once more entirely a service responsibility under 
a revived Master General of the Ordnance. Best of all is his eighth 
chapter on “ The Revival of the Art of War.” Here he deals with 
his own subjects, mechanisation and armour, and the pages are full 
of informatfon and comment invaluable to both soldier and civilian. 
This chapter, with slight re-shaping, would make an excellent and 
telling pamphlet. For one thing, it makes it quite clear that the 
blame for our unpreparedness in 1939 is not to be laid at the door 
of the Army. The chapter on India might well have been omitted; 
sensible though it is, its views are over-simplified and are never 
likely to win much assent in political circles. Instead of it, I should 
have preferred to see an enlarged discussion of the problem of train- 
ing leaders. The decision to defer the release of certain groups of 
irmy officers seems to imply that the methods of officer selection 
ind training used in the war have not been altogether successful 
and it is high time we inquired whether in fact we are bringing wut 
sufficiently the latent qualities of leadership which our youth 
undoubtedly possesses. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


Cooking Without Tears 
The Way To Cook Ihe Bodley Head. 
Cooking a la Ritz. By Louis Diat [rade Journal Ltd. 


8s. 6d 
15s. 


By Philip Harben. 
Restaurant 
THE approach of Christmas was greeted by the appearance of two 
new and excellent cookery books ; they are doubly welcome, since 
either would make a most acceptable present ; they can be bought, too, 
is a form of stimulation for those wi», while weary of rations, sub- 
regulations, and meagre store-cupboards, must still provide 
holiday fare. Cooks of either sex wili find much inspiration in 
the simple pages of Mr. Harben’s book, those of M. Diat recall the 
days of Once Upon A Time when eggs, wine, cream, and olive oil 
could be obtained by the use of a telephone. The Way to Cook 1s 
the perfect gift for the young married woman and for bachelors, 
either man or girl. Those of our friends who tell us sadly that they 
ire incapable of boiling a potato, or making a cup of tea, should 
certainly be put on the list for this most admirable book, which in 
next to no time should cure all such deplorable shortcomings, for 
Mr. Harben’s enthusiasm is refreshing and infectious 
Let no expert sneer at his deficiencies, since the veriest novice in 
he kitchen will quickly become a reasonably expert cook by putting 
iS precepts into practice. Starting with the assumption that his 
reader knows nothing of culinary procedure, his first chapter ts 
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entitled Sauces and Gravies ; by quick yet easy stages the beginner 
is led from the humble mixture known as White Sauce to the 
superior triumphs of Hollandaise, Béarnaise, Mayonnaise and 
Tartare: his lucid exposition, coupled With the fact of excitin 
ambition, should fire even the most timid of panhandlers. He uae 
for high days and holidays, besides teaching one how to tackle such 
modest but essential jobs as cooking sausages, mashed Potatoes, 


and rice pudding. There are chapters on Soups, Salads, Tea ang 


Coffee, Simple English Sweets, Breakfast dishes, the Conservative 
method of Cooking Vegetables, Pastry, Cake, Suet Pudding ang 
Batter making. Mr. Harben has a pleasing sense of the comic: 
gifted as he is, tossing pancakes has obviously defeated him, but his 
description of the operation is charming, and worthy of being read 
aloud. 

In his introduction the author says: “This book is an attempt 
to reduce the complexities of cooking to their elements, which are 
really very simple ; to lay the foundation-stones on which anyone, 
no matter how little they know to start with, can build up the 
technique of a master cook. It is intended to be read consecutively 
as a novel is read. . .” His attempt is certainly justified, he explains 
why various things are done in the preparation of food, as well as 
how ; this makes his m*thod exciting as well as plausible. While 
he gives straight-forward instructions for the successful achievement 
of such difficulties as flaky pastry and omelettes, he avoids the 
subtleties of the soufflé and the meringue. In the next edition of 
his book (these ought to be several) he might expound the mystery 
of the marinade ; how, when and why, larding improves a dish, and 
he should certainly add a chapter on forcemeat. While not in com- 
plete agreement with his every dictum, the present reviewer feels 
that Mr. Harben has produced a most valuable book which may 
do much to raise the standard of cooking and eating in this country. 

Whoever finds both these books among the stack of Christmas 
presents, should think, if they have any desire for culinary fame, 
that Fortune has been specially kind; for once the teachings of 
Mr. Harben have been assimilated, the deeper problems of M. Diat 
will not prove insoluble. Cooking a la Ritz, while uSeful to the 
professional, is also intended for the amateur, though the author, 
Chef of the Ritz-Carlton, in New York, presumes that his readers 
have more than a rudimentary knowledge of gastronomy. No sub- 
stitutes here, no powdered milk, no dried eggs, no dehydrated vege- 
tables. or “no want of meat, Sir.” Indeed, at times like the present, 
most of the recipes can only make the mouth water ; this is not an 
assertion of undue extravagance, for as M. Diat is careful to urge 
with the practical frugality of a Frenchman: “Out of thousands 
of recipes I have chosen those that are likely to please the greatest 
number of people by reason of their tastiness, their ease of prepara- 
tion and—mindful that these are days of budget-regulated house- 
holds—of their economy.” But for the present, we in England must 
continue cooking 4 la rations. JoHN Hampson 


Fiction 
By Albert Halper. (Cassell. 7s. 6d 


Only an Inch From Glory. 
Hamish Hami.ton. 6s 


The Crater’s Edge. By Stephen Bagnall. 
The Harp and the Oak. By Hugh Massingham. (Cresset Press. 9s. 6d 
The Aleppo Merchant. By Michael Gareth Liewelyn. (Murray. 9s. 6d 
The Man Who Missed the War. By Dennis Wheatley. (Hutchinson 
10s. 6d.) 

OnE difference between criticism and reviewing 
the measure of excellence tends to be set by the best book of the 
batch under review. Certainly of the novels listed above the best 
is Mr. Halper’s Only an Inch from Glory, but to say this is mefely 
to say that it is the best of a poor lot, jucged not by reference to 
Stendhal or Turgeniev, but to the ruck of contemporary fiction. 
Only an Inch from Glory unites in itself two common themes in 
American fiction, one old, the other not so old. A study of life in 
Greenwich Village, life among the artists and the hangers-on of the 
arts, it is set in the weeks immediately before thé attack on Pearl 
Harbour. The plot is slight. The characters, all would-be artists, 
are frustrated people: the heroine, a girl from the Middle-West who 
has not made good, has an affair with the latest popular swing-band 
drummer and is murdered by his wife ; while a Jewish theatrical 
press agent faces the fact that he cannot write plays and is also turned 
down by the Air Force. One feels that Mr. Halper has used only a 
fraction of his talent in this novel. But it is a craftsman’s job, ably 
composed out of a number of discreet fragments and ably written. 
Offering a fresh glimpse of life in New York, it is yet another trip 
into the interior of the waste land of contemporary values, There is 
a first-rate description of a “jam session” and its attendant hysteria 
in Philharmonic Hall 
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Full particulars from | 
The Secretary, 
Scottish National Dictionary, Training Centre, 
St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen. | 


If you know of any deaf person who needs advice, you would 
be giving valuable help by introducing the services of The 
National Institute for the Deaf. Highly trained workers offer 


free advice on hearing aids, social, educational, industria’ 


problems, lip-reading instruction, etc 
D = A = Every effort is made to ensure that the Institute is —_ ded | 
~ | 


by the deaf as a centre of friendly and helpful under ding 


in all their difficulties. One said in a recent comer 
realise how greatly valued is a helping hand for those who 
have come*to feel that no such thing exists 
| 
tary will be glad to answer enquiries by letter, telephone and interview 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE for the DEAF 





105, Gower Street, London, W.C.|. Telephone : Euston 4796 
—— — — --— 





by sending a contribution 
however small. £500,000 
is needed now to build 
new life-boats and so make 
good the losses and delays 
of war 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Le.-< R. Satte. thwaite. O.8.€ 
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The Crater’s Edge, i first novel, also conforms 
formula. Mr. Bagnall’s hero re-lives hs past life while 
death shell-hole. He is very much the convent'onal 

t nv first ees that is, he wants to write, ar 
:pp1 by the dithiculties of love, religion and morals 
ife down to a schoolboy trip to France, v sits 

concerts, and a succession of affairs with young womer 


zood, bad me indifferent for him. A shert nov el, it W 





even shorter had Mr. Bagnall not given us the benefit 
tions on a variety of subjects including God, Mr. Du 
Archt:step Temple, the Anglican Church, the Ro 
sexual love, spiritual love, art, poetry and Adolf Hitler 
highly self-cons is, so that one is embarrassed as in 

in actor is lisen with too much approval to his own vx 
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For suddenly he knew her and knew that he had 
her that what he had been looking for he had fo 
had always known would be like this. All his life h 
that there was someone in the world who would come 
his fir name for her first name, and by that excha 
her heart for his. All his life he had known that this w 
is it had happened to Romeo and Juliet, the whole kn 
each other, with which Socrates would contend that eac 
born, being remembered suddenly in the time that 
exchange one look and pronounce a word 





of The Harp and the Oak is the 
intruder A Jewish of history at 
English vil and 
As a study in the growth o 
raw misanthropy: the villagers are illiterate 
Abrahams, though incredibly well-intentioned, 
of gauchenie. Mr. Massingham’s characters 


professor 


lage 1S 


are 


serious th 
tempts t 
driven out by the prejudice of 
f anti-semitism it is vitiated by the author’s 
morons, 
is stupid to the point 
conventionalised 
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eme ol 
iarm 





had know: 
ind exchange 


g ve him 

{ ppen 
OW Ae ge of 
n had been 
t takes to 


In an 


the villagers 


while 





Dr 


puppets ; he knocks them down with considerable gusto and the 1 
joints rattle woodenly. After reading this novel, one feels that C 
Comfort Farm might well be written again. It is a pretty hysterical 
product ion, which scarcely justifies the author’s sneer at “the 
bi-annual offerings from Williamson, Street, and Bates, the trium- 
virate of Public Relations Officers for the countryside.” 

The Aleppo Merchant—the name of an inn—is a series of 
impressions of life in a mixed mining and farming village in South 
Wales rather than a novel. Mr. Llewellyn is net a sophisticated 
writer ; his scene and people are those of Mr. Rhys Davis, though 
one would scarcely think But he successfully creates his picture 
of a simple, organic community passionately addicted to the pleasures 
of chorak singing, Rugby football and political argument; and 
doubtless the rose-colcured spectacles he wears are no more distorting 
to his vision that Mr. Massingham’s blood-coloured ones 

Do you know why D-Day was a day late, why the landings 
Normandy were accompanied by the worst June weather fo 
century? Hitler’s Antarctican allies, the descendants of 
habitants of Atlantis, were interfering with the weather off our coas 
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Offic Sec s Act One rest 
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Shorter Notices 
In My Time: Recollections and Anecdotes By | Mar 
Lord Birdwood Skeffington. 10s. 6d 
In 1941 Lord Birdwood published a fascinating autobiograj} Ki 
md Gown. It told the story of a man who can describ 
happy warrior, from his schooldays at C he 
retirement of uincy of Deal Castle S prese 
ikes us Over urse and consists of s es and refl 
that have c his mind since |] volume was wl! 
he wo b ron } I eaci t} 
ne! vy to uit of their author tl emerges 1 
pleasing one towards anvone, but alway de 
yoyvm of the life that fate has provided for him. Wheth 
n cavalry office US Porn he nman der n France, or as M 
ambr dge Lord Birdwe dod coul iy ar the e 
to him in pleasant places. And in capacity i 
success, a success that seems to have been e to his c . 
personality ind his unassuming competence e British Arn 


he proud of its senio 


Ficld-Marshal 
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\A Book Tok for one guinea will be awerded to the sender of the first correct 
i” F i crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
oe gznd. Er pes must be received not later than first post that day and 
— iy rd “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp 
Solutions must be on form below, end none can be 
The solution t name of the winner will be publishe 
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ACROSS 15. Hercules is an 
: : song. (9.) 
1. It sounds like a combined operation 17. Evidently not a peerless vessel. (8.) 
by the sentry and the man who gives 18. Moist can. (Anag.) (8.) 
ne time in fixing bayonets. (11.) 21. The first wicket-keeper? (6.) 
9. Just the horse to stick it. (4) 23. The victim of a chance shot. (4.) 
30. The wrong man in the right place. 25. Where’s the bad man? In the marsh, 
(10.) behold! (5.) ; 
11. Famous jurist whose case was altered. 36. He always takes part in community 
singing. (4.) 
) nt sembentic? (6) SOLUTION TO 
» call him bombastic 5. . es 7 en 
cmch-benser. (4.3 CROSSWORD No. 355 
ar mixture. (9.) _ = = 
ot et be oe OF @.) DAD D>YLionGLEGSS 
vation of a rash fig. (7.) ry y 
ction of nomads. (10.) Oo | 
ace of t} French rune. (4.) PL VT RAT 
ems to be in the tinned food —~ $ : 
ndustry (11.) wit tciDE 
e Bic 
DOWN Bl ale 
2. Ever has this room in dupili- ' 
t ) pRasiTs 
me strident when treated o 
ung (8 ; PAI ote 
on in Greece (4 . 
tales. (6.) i 
f Newm (9.) Pele eT 
] but lenty of singing. (8.) 
le sand for the river. (4.) eM la - 
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SOLUTION ON JANUARY 25th 


of Crossword No. 355 is C. S. Dearie, Esq., 113 Upper 


€ ner 
1, Sanderstead, Surrey. 
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WHO KILLED THE COLORADO BEETLE? 





opINE has shown the Colorado | workers, manufacturers of optical 

beetle * the way to dusty death.” | instruments, paint, wire, dyes, 
Insecticides containing iodine | colour films and many others all 
dusted on the affected plants, will | have a different use for iodine. All 
eradicate the larvz of the Colorado | that is known about the uses and 
beetle, the corn borer, the screw | possible uses of iodine has been re- 
worm and other such unpleasant | corded and collated by the Iodine 
fellows. But iodine can save life | Educational Bureau. This organi- 
as well as kill. In fact there is | | zation gives advice and informa- 
hardly a branch of medicine, in-| tion to Medicine, Industry and 
dustry or agriculture in aj we ay The Bureau is ready 


iodine cannot do a job. Detec- to assist any institution or com- 
tives, dentists, farmers, vet- mercial undertaking. There is 
erinary surgeons,laboratory no charge for this service. 
ine E ional B 
lodine Educational Bureau 
287 ‘sTONE HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, 8.C.2 
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BALKAN SOBRANIE. CIGARETT\. 
Nhe 


Tras Encranp...2= 


THE COAL FIRE is anathema, it is 
doomed, it is waste; yet it will last as 





long as England. Perhaps we fear the 
vengeance of the old tribal Gods of the 
Hearth Fire, or perhaps it is just that, in 1g 
Spite of experts, of planners, and of the 


drudgery of tomorrow’s ashes, for most of 






us a roaring heart-warming, toes-toasting 
It needs but 





wasteful coal fire is Home. 





one thing to complete its perfection 





the glow of Balkan Sobranie in cigarette 
or. pipe, 
nerve, a pleasure which is peace itself. 






am aroma to soothe every 
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FACILITIES 
COMPLETE HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 

ane » to 40 ton /ift, 





THE 


CHOOSE YOUR SITE 


AT LONDON’S GATEWAY 


YO 
to build your factory 
within a 
centre of London, on a riverside, 
industrial estate 


now have the opportunity 
or depot 
the 


dozen miles ol 


well served by 


rail and road and _ particularly 
suitable for sea and river borne 
cargoes. Wharves and _ jetties 
provide berths for barges and 


for ships up to 15,000 tons. The 


equipment for bulk handling of 


both dry and liquid cargoes is 
extensive, 
A staff of civil, 


electrical engineers are 


nechanical and 
available 
on the Estate; they can submit 


schemes for construction and can 


undertake plant tabrication, 


installation and maintenance. 


DAGENHAM DOCK 
qwoust**) ESTATE 
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SIBELIUS 
VIOLIN CONCERTO 
GINETTE NEVEU . 
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ORCHESTRA 


Walter Siisskind 





' 
A No. 390 
| Auto. Cou s DB 900 
‘ = 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra ——PHYLLIS SELLICK— 
Sibelius — Karelia Suite — and City of Birmingham Orchestra 
Intermezzo; Alla Marcia | Walton—Sinfonia Concertante 
DB 6248 Sides) 
PHILHARMONIA STRING ORCH 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN Walton—Death of Falstaff; 
{ Philadelphia Orchestra Touch her soft I ips 
( ! Lugene Ormandy | 
; a | (Filn Henry V 
Grieg — Piano Concerto All conducted by the Composer 
in A Minor C 3478-80 
; | 


DB 6234-6 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
THERE was nothing in the banking situation last ye 
that the earnings of the “ Big Five” would differ 
those of 1944, and the figures now disclosed conform 


forecasts, 


1 tO suggest 
materially from 

Sely to City 
With the exception of Lloyds Bank, whose published 
profits were slightly lower last year than in 1944, all th re 
a moderate improvement. Dividend rates have been 
maintained and as usual consistent with the transfer of very 
substantial sums to various When the full balance-sheets 
are published they will bear testimony once again to the immense 
liquid strength of the banking position, apart from which there are 

f very large hidden reserves. 


) murse 
Ul CLOUTSAC, 


banks have 
announced 
ti are 


reserves. 


Stactory level 


BANK EARNINGS OUTLOOK 

That the banks have been able to achieve such a sat 

of earnings during a period when they have been faced by an 
ibnormally liquid position should be heartening to bank shareholders. 
In recent months a recovery has been discernible ip 
the most remunerative outlet for banking funds. Between 
August and November, 1945, the total advances of the cl 

rose from just under £800 


moderate 
dvances, 
ring b 


ig 
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£.750,000,000 





sOOO, an increase of 
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yout 5; per cent., and it w be disappointing if this movement 
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holding. 


worth 


A TAX RELIEF SHARI 








So complicated are the Dominion Tax Relief provisions of 
Finance Bill that the investment implications bee 
ecognised in market prices. Starting next mon ons of tax 

preference dividends in companies enjoying Domin ief 
at the full standard rate, which mean nar e- 
will benefit, quite substantially where il gh 





and Bruce, 


nds on the two classes 


An interesting case is that of Paters 


in merchants. At present the divide 








of preference capital are subject to tax deduction at 
between §s. and 6s. in the £. If one allows for the ful 
charged, earnings on the ordinary capital work out at 
cent., after giving the second preference shares their ma 


payment of 9 per cent. 

For each of the past two years the dividend on the £1 ordinaries 
1as been 8 2/5 per cent., less tax at §s. 7d. in the £, or the equivalent 
cent. to taxpayers subject to the full standard rate. On the 
that profits are maintained at the war-time level, which 
is quite reasonable in the light of the promising peace-time 
for this class of business, the directors could raise the 
dividend to 1§ per cent. if they were minded to pass on 
the benefit of the tax adjustment. At 36s. 6d. the £1 shares now give 
the satisfactory yield of over 6} per cent. gross on the current rate 
of distribution. If the dividend were stepped up to 15 per cent. the 
return would be 8} per cent. In my view these are under- 


of 12 per 
issumption 
I think 

prospects 
ordinary 
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shares 





[HE normal postal service; to Czecheslovakia, Italy and Poland 
ve been resumed, and readers who would like to send copies 
f THe Spectator to tl now 


friends in these countries can 





So. 


Che post paid subscription rate is 30s. per annum 


Send instructions with remittance to THE SPECTATOR 


IMITED, 99° Gower Street. London, W.C. 1. 
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5 . D TORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
T ‘ 1 ar ge De partment for Books on Politics it Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
4 = . THY 14. ET ’ y¢ Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 
: | aa ‘ | licensed. —WHITTINGHAM. Tel.; Otterham Station 205, 
; i , QHORTH/ AND.—Send 34d. for Prospectus and Free 
ggest ff re Vb fo A ' Lesson. Simple Short Course Possible speed 200 
; F WORLD words. Special Rates H.M. Forces. 69, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
from FINEST STOCK IN THE — . ; : ‘HE WAR is still on! “The enemy, Tuberculosis, has 
hand Books on every subject j a : 
) City : New and a cee My Rit ) ()f Thi VTS received strong reinforcements from war conditions, 
gmc , = Please help to achieve victory against this insidious foe b: 
> i ? 
ished 119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. I A a donation to THe TREASURER, Brompton Hos ital, 
d S i Pp Pp > 
have . Open 9 am —6 p.m., inclu oa see ay London, S.W.3. 
J n iti . ——— > ’ ? —— : - 
been | Selyhene ne Se ee anne — British banks and insurance com- r ‘HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?— 
acre ae eat se een anies Pes = cna so, get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 
very PERSONAL panies offer a field of investment OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patronage 
heets b advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line which conforms to the Three Golden of leading newspaper proprietors. All courses at REDUCE 
hense omraging 44 letters. Min, 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra, Rules for investors seeking safety of Writne Roomy end Radio Fase pr ay Mee 
e are " R “OT , TORTURE. Write tor capital, cer tainty of income and ace ING by correspondence. Enquire about English Literature 
Te, VOID FURS GOT BY TC : 
\ Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill of mind. C im Write for Free advice and Book, Prospectus Dept., 
{oe enienals and poultry humanely, with comments S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 
= our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Major C. They provide essential services. pow LONG, my pipe, and relaxation, 
VAN DEN ByL, 49. Treeunter Road, London. S.W. 10 el 3 fake my armchair my filling station. 
, | EAT FOOD SHORTAGE. Chase c loches are They are well managed. * FJ RUBENISED ” BRAND BLOUSES and) Collars 
doubling gardeners’ output, saving weeks of growing . ‘ - a k Ftc made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gns. 
* time, providin yg fresh food for the family the year round. They allocate . large part of profits to each. Please write for details to Dept A.14.—RESARTUS 
E Rightly used they work miracles, repay their cost quickly reseryes, thus adding to capital values Lrp., 183/9, Queensway, W.2. 
and last a lifetime Details on request. —CHASE LtD., 33, and to earning powers. \ TANTED: small furnished flat S.W. outskirts of 
Grange, Chertsey aa ’ . London.—Box No. 379. 
12! DDING ee aac aq ° ae ‘t > A most convenient method of ob- ,TATCHES WANTED. an Old, Disused, Out o 
ke mattresses : c s, egr 1ey ae , . ES é 1k - : > : t 
|B oor a gh 4 “tats 196 taining a freely marketable invest- WW onder. Top prices paid. Send Registered, Cash 
| c pt supp ne . : : ’ . A ° ° ° ° pal a ay Perret 
S = Foutenham Court Road, W.1. ment in these financial industries is Fe Ae FN SATS GON, OH, Hepweed Avense, 
¥ . . 
INE - chase of Units » * BR: ia’ a —— 
5 4 AN delics jous and digestible Bread by a purchase of Units in the * Bank \ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
t Ask vour Boker. " i Insurance’ Group. Apply through REGENT Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8, 
i ROOMHILL, MUDDIFORD, near arnstaple. n p 2 “ . in 2 : i ee 
: own grounds of 150 actes, the amenities of a good any Stockbroker Or Bank for leaflet 
5 = hotel with the advantages of a delightful privens h and for prices and yields. APPOINTMENTS 
mtr 2 I Hi +xcellent meals. . . ” " 
wy Rough shoot Billiards room. xcellen 
s ha 4 1 62 = a None of the vacancies advertised below relates to 
med — ER SUFFERER, 52945. Poor woman with Bank-Unit: A spread over shares of } anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 
ent ("delicate daughter largely dependent on son. Nett ank-U nits. pread over shares ¢ 1945 applies. 
28 5d. for four, needs extra nourishment. Jewellery 37 British banks and 3 discount co's. | EMOBILISED Idier ks work with publishin 
lly received —N ) SocreTy FOR CANCER _ | - aoa Cones Scenes =O » pu 8 
tove- J fuer, 2 Se a ( a ¢ he m, Surrey ¥ Insurance-Units. 4 spread over shares I “r a C eet rot rhe Priseriny on eee 
e are ff | ELICIOUS Vintage Cider & Perry ~~ in 6, 9, ~ of 30 British insurance compames, | a <p Bos Ne = 1, Italian. ditorial contacts in 
: & 30 gallon casks (returnable Orders acceptec an j uy.— ¢ 
enses  § Now for future supply. Stamped and addressed envelope Bank-Insurance Units. A spread over | ‘«LASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. The Governors 
ces ' for price list. ‘The Cotsworp Ciper Co., 11, Clarence shares of 52 British banks & insur. co's, | sani ate aeetaeene np ea bon toot . F urther 
t loud ca t a ¢ i¢ ese sessio 
die El — cr Lh ONT WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in —___—~ information and particulars with regard to terms of appoint- 
y has I yr our postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for ment and conditions of service may be had from the under- 
e esson to S. R. (2) Dutron, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1 MANAGERS: signed.— ELIZABETH D. BROWN. Acting Secretary, 167, 
pably EN I ST »., 8, Clifford Street ‘ . Renfrew Street, Glasgow, C.3 
}INANCI REGIONAL Trt r Ltp., , Cliffore rect, su © Trus ) ore > 
terest I Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone —s rance TrustCorpot ray td. OME employment wanted by London graduate— 
i i RBGen mt 5983 ° 30 Cornhill, London, E.C.: | woman (B.A.Hons). Ideas invited. Could correct 
on ‘ RAY NTCHESTER Vicarag ambridge. Board Resi exam. papers. Coach by post.—Box No. 380, 
Ot be ( Short bookings. onl ; \ : Zuni INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £16,000,000 wun rrv,HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
= oo BAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. Moderate 
c iil » to 2 - RB ) a . a — 
= > on 2 Ss — CHAIR OF LATIN, AND JAMES BARROW CHAIR 
weu mpton Road. London. $ _—w ’ OF FRENCH 
| al - rare Be ee Tao - Se ee JOH N G ! FFORD BOOKS The Council of the University of Liverpool invites 
p RT 4 ts ogg ARP ‘ TS.— HEAL & Ss 106 e applications for the Chair of Latin and the James Barrow 
& CURTAINS Al Road. W ill acta Chair of French, both whole-time appointments, each at 
vente vWAN ri a LADY WITHOUT MEANS “ BENEFITS OF WAR” 7/6 a salary of £1,350 per annum, together with superannuation 
{ the | [a sar ee ; » | 1 a by Prof. A. M. LOW within the Federated Superannuation System for Universities. 
apac d fre A. : 
f oie oc An on yrmecid a age By ames Y ‘ Ihe appointments will date from 1 October, 1946, or 
UL) Iter nursing r 0 c up 0 ” , a 
f tax i her death (Case 284), * S,’ D1sTRESSED ¢ sENTI EFOLK s ‘“ HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY _ 86 fr mn wach poke, Ah hn nent Sia ls ait 
relief | ie RED STOCKINGS nnvabty r a ; :m by VERNON BRELSFORD signed, by whom applications (12 copies) should be received 
eet , : ” not later than 27 April, 1946. Candidates who are overseas 
ay 4 three days Calers C= no at: Fas Raggy one **GERMANY—LAND OF SUBSTITUTES may make applications by cablegram, naming three referees 
cay yo eng, t. a sipagsilitescts by OLAF NISSEN 7/6 in England. —StTaNLEY DUMBELL, Registrar. December 1945 
‘om udgate irc . a2 » “m ; 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon — TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFarane (C.), j ——— 
$ he Study, 96, Marine Parade Leigh-on-Sea, Essex From the Publishers APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER OR 
ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES, pre-war quality, FE 3 LECTURER IN CLASSICS 
i \I made individually to your fitting in any shade or JOHN GIFFORD LTD., Applications are invited for the post of Assist: ani Lecturer, 
3 style in our range from £10 10 0; in Art. Silk Washing 125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2, or Lecturer, in Classics at a salary of £400-550 per annu m 
Stripes m £600. Style book — ld Lane —_ ; OR ANY BOOKSELLERS according » qualidcotions end experience. Duties to 
from Leoptan Lrpo. (SP. 27), Union House, Bridge Street, commence Ist ctober, ‘ 
Leeds 2 4 The post is open equally to men and women applicants. 
ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. CLarKe HAtt, Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
: [° Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4 signed, to whom three copies of applications, together with 
laries ONOM 4RK.—Permanent London Address. Letters copies of not more than three testimonials, and the names 
slent M redirected, 58. p.a.—Write BM/ MONO, 23, W.C.1 j00 of two referees, should be sent not later than Ist March, 1946. 
— \ I SI + would store, tune, good Piano in _— _> re mee qonentay The U oe ae 
n the * or use.—Box No. 382 Street. Birmingham, 3. ecember 5. 
vhich § \ Y H AT 1 must oy pesos gee pe fom Dl 7ARDEN (Man or Woman) required for Birmingham 
veg : Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our \ International Centre. Replies stating age, qualifi- 
“ume needs.—APPEAL SECRETARY, GU y's HOSPITAL, London, cations, salary, etc. to Dr. J. G. BILLINGTON, 83, Suffolk 
the @ S.E.1 Street, Birmingham 1 
s on ema ~ — 
—_, 
give F) ) TY 6 e 9 
rat & Better ‘times 


are on their way 


GOBLIN 


Meclrc fh ) Chcts 


a Inciuding 
C7) A OF th x Ge, Ca : 
SAyeug plud Nelex Purchase Ta will be on sale soon at 


niu from Hetailer ° 
of opular prices 
— \ ROACHES OO CORTE He PO:ROC HS ers / ON yen L & CO{Shofieid P P P 
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a — ~ ~ — 
PURELY PERSONAL. rl © 3 i »} YADIL The Antise ic for Internal Use 











. oade ‘ . YADIL is an antiseptic containing the « tial oil 
OUND IN TAXI on New Year's . a! oil of garlic. 
: , . ‘ Personally an pendently recommende has great germ destroying propertic d is unsur 
|: ono tae of Gas tx. Geen ersonally and Independently recommended internal use, purifying the blood strea ‘ dente a 
ansi & e 


(1/1 each). Finder considers himself by entire bodily system. Externally also, YADIL is one of the 


amply rewarded 7 r SAT finest first-aid dressings 
ASHLEY COURTENAY Stocked by Chemists, 1/3 (inc. P. Tax) ‘alee 
I \ th list ' id , Th to obtain, write direct to— 
nquiries tor other districts can be addressed to me co e YADIL 1935 Ltd. § jeld Clapto 
Spectator, 99, Gower St., London, W.C.1. Please enclose f ) peel — 


If unable 











» London, ES, 








; , tamped addressed enve ; 

a eS ey ee ee oe ee r|\HE HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
DOWNDERRY, Torpoint. $. Cornwall. THE WIDE SEA ; ——- 
DEPARTMENT iT OF < GERMAN. nexpens leave or holiday qua com L-~ Principal: Mrs. BE. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab. Accom 
—— looking green-blue omfortable 20-roomed hotel | ods . ud ‘ 
1, Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer yuiet vill i es. y reach Plymouth. ' oe tly Terese NWS. Homme 72 =. ath House, Lyndhurst 

in German at a salary of £400 per annum. Duties to opened by Miss W. M. Eliott on demobilization from Sega ¢ : 
commence as soon as possible after appointment. W.A ‘ F. From 4 gns sae * TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 

(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W 


Candidates should have particular qualifications in 


linguistic and philological work, and will be expected to EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL. On the front and tn 5306-8. Residential Branch St. Hubert’s, Sauk Cross, 


the front ranx A long-established Hotel, noted for its Bucks. Fulmer 256. 





share in the general work of the Department. : r : : 
. ' good cooking 34 «bedrooms, lift, licensed, modernly 
Further particulars may be obtained from the under- | equipped throughout. From 9 gns. 'Tel.: Eastbourne 470. | /{VHE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
signed, to whom three copies of applications, together with Booking now for Win‘er bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury Pla SW 
copies of not more than three testimonials, and the names . Telephone: Kensington 8583 — 7. 
of two referees, should be sent not later than 31st January FUIDGE MANOS in Mid-Devon, nr. Spreyton. Por : ‘ 
1946.—C. G. Burton, Secretary, The University, Edmund one Comore ee Best ct gh ood and Sosnte, 
. . = ub ar, Squash ennis illiards, sugh Shooting an ' iS J SCT 
Sweet, Smngaam, . , December 1945. Riding Special Term for Leaves Demobilization, EXHIBITIONS AND LECT URES 
1 TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM Holidays, and long stays Whiddon Down 205 “ RT IN THE ARMY.” Queen Alexandra H 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In sunny seclusion 4% Kensington Gore, adjoining the Albert Hall. 
On behalf of St. Dunstan’s. Daily 10—6 


ea, this one-time Royal Resi- 





Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer, @ hundred yards from 
dence will appeal to all w 


} 

















or Grade IIc Lecturer, in History . Re ae 10 look for warmth, comfort, RITISH WELCOME TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
Salary Scale: Assistant Lecturer: £400 per annum. _— catering and. ‘ertn gy wv nal B ASSEMBLY, ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Grade IIc Lecturer: £500-550 per annum, Terms up to April 30th from 6 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221 JANUARY 17, at 7 p.m 
. The post is open equally to men and women applicants. SPEAKERS: Field Marshal Sir Harold Alexander 
Further particulars may be obtained from the under- STRATFORD-ON-AVON THE WILLIAM AND MARY His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
‘signed, to whom three copies of applications, together with HOTEL FAMOUS FOR_ ITS INE Interesting Rt. Hon. Sir Walter Citrir 
copies of not more than three testimonials, and the names A —_ i Cone erts. nN RESPITE FROM The Lady Megan Lloyd G corge, M.P 
of two referees, should be sent not later than 28 February fa ty «ng a ae — nal Your Grace is welcome to | Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Rt. Hon. P. J. Noel-Baker, MP. 
1946.—C. G. Bu arom, Secretary, The 1 es > Oy . and other Delegates will x. 
}Street, Birmingham, ecember 5 NR. TIVERTON BOLHAM HARTN a Admission by ticket only: prices 10/6, 5/- and 2/6 
y -rarel . 17 TARTNOLL COUNTRY . ; y 
U NIVERSI ry OF onthe HOUSE HOTEL. This old manor house in the _- dst of to UNITED NATIONS — IATION, 11, Maiden Lane, wer 
3 s .E- N- NE. Devon's most l $ scenery offer and (Temple Bar 0961 
ee veniences of ler and - > bd 
-PARTMENT OF EDUCATION. “ Tern A prietor }: ARLY English Paintings and water colours are now 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION fiverton ' 2777 . 4 on view at HEAL’S, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
A full-time one-year course leading to the Diploma in po — a = UCIEN PISSARRO (1863-1944) MEMORIAL EX- 
Youth Service of Durham University and recognised under venenines WeL.ts oa" A pore o Paces the § uth L HIBITION. ALSO Etchings. Lithographs, etc 
Ministry of Education Circular 53 will begin in April 1946 miles from London and the Coast Fully nsed. First by French and other Foreign Artist LFIcesTeR GALLERIES, 
Applicants should be between the ages of twenty-four and lass Cuisine Lif Cocktail Lounge i Ballroom Leicester Square 10-5.30. Saturdays 10-1 
forty and must have had considerable relevant experience ; wrt e go t_on ow orting 9 hole purse Tel.: 1911 ERCURY (PAR 5700) Mon., Tues., Fri., Sat. THIS 
they need not hold a degree or diploma of a University 2 1 WAY TO THE TOMB ! Wed hur THE 
but must prove their ability to profit by a University course . rose . -_ SHADOW FACTORY. Evs I = a. 3 30 
Preference will be given to men and women from the Forces WAST Ore ; SOMERSET. me THE F AGON HO SI ; orl ; ‘ ves v ; » oat, 2.2 
or other forms of National Service; in exceptional cases me Sine Anchor . hosene tenet" Pho” eal )AUL HI NRY Starting 14th Ja 1 small collec- 
candidates from National Service will be considered at a a Country fare eo - cheenibamemaed Ta, tion of his paintings will be on ex! tion at HEAL’s, 
younger age. Forms of application may be obtained from Wa wd 225 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
the Professor of Education to whom they should be returned pICASSO & MATISSI Loan Ex t f 55 recent 
not later than February 9th, 1946.—G. R. HANSON, Registrar paintings under the auspices of the | tion Genéra 
of King’s College ik des Relations Curturelles and the Br ( il at the 
om — — IDAYS. Polytechnic offer accommodation at Victoria and Albert Museum. W days 10 Sundays 
over 50 Seaside, Country or Mountain resorts 30-6 Closing 14th ° 
"| CaT : Write, *phone or call for Free Programm * T.A., 31lc, 
EDUCATIONAL Resent $t.. W.1.  Mavinir 8100 : | pROF. H. J. LASKI. “ The Social B if Ethical 
MEMORY FEAT evulgated. How to recall from Principles.” Conway Disct n Circle, Conway 
tf memory in any sequence, any set of Fifty miscellaneous Hall Red Lion Sq., Holborn, W.C.1 i day, Jan. 15 
articles after they have been read once only. Simple and / p.m 
requiring ry little effort. Instructions given by the p EL I I ION AND ALISM Lectures 
ged by the S i Christians at 





..W.1, (Chairman 
Dr. Hugh Martin, 


Originator (a diploma holder in one of the professions 1 , wed b se Societt 
Immense Pra al Value for Speeches, Exam. Work, et 8 p.m. at Friends House, Eust 
and provides a ntertainment for Parties. Apply for com- e ¢ Richard O’Sullivan lan 

t bad a “ Protestantism and Natior 














plete instructions for performance of this Memory Feat, ' The Rt 
enclosing a stamped-addressed foolscap envelope and small Hon. Viscount Samuel Prof. Morris Gins- 
fee of 5/3 (no further charge whatever), to Monomark berg, “ Judaism and Nationalism” ( ma. Prof 
BCM LOGY, 2, London, W.C.1 LONDON UNIVERSITY R H Tawney). § : 

‘E..XPRESSING YOURSELF IN PUBLIC, Original rr - . * 

‘ - @ . HE ey i GALLERY, 13 } tew Bond 
I 4 personal (London) and postal courses enable you @ The B.Sc. Econ. Degree of the University | Street, W LANDSCAPES, FLOWER PAINT- 
[to acquire confidence in few weeks.—Details from HILary : INGS BY 4 : HLEEN MAN? WA »COLOURS 

Pace (Mr.), 66, Barkston Gardens, $.W.5. (Fro. 4778 = caneee may eoatageeemy te tekes by PASTELS BY JOHN FARLEIGH. D: 10-5.30 
] I OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tustion men or women seeking or holding government Sats. 10-1 
for Lond, Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ or municipal posts, or executive appointments . , m4 1 2ehi. 
om., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees in commnares ox inductes {ue ee ee Sa iF 
a ae nts.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D Wl Daily 10-6, Sat “S01 = ja By Sap ti 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894 @ Study for the Degree, which may be taken - , days 2 ns 
‘ A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE without residence at the University or attend i. Psychology, Physiology and M anics of Piano 
Unique personal, 30 lessons. No _ textbooks a: ty or atten Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by JAMBS 
{meeded. Fee £6 6s. Od. For syllabus and particulars ance at lectures, covers a course of wide and CuinG, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon 
apply Box No. 228 interesting reading. Candidates are required Saturdays at 3.15, 14, Hanover Street, W.1 , 
| AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle- to pases, after Matriculation, two examinations, P somearni( tg © — Ve luntary C f —— 
women, 57, Duke Street. Grosvenor Square, W.1 the Intermediate and the Final U.C.C 19+ gan gp eg reg Berna : > 
(MAY fair 6626 = . ' Full particulars from the SECRETARY, Jat Ching Piano- 
ccteyean ay Bggnent -_ » we founded 1887, prepares students by post. The forte School, 21, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
P' BLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR College isan Educational Trust, not conducted : ie th aa 
BOOK BOYS primarily a8 @ protit-making concern Highly E . 
This 1s the Official! Book of reference of the Headmasters qualified tutors. Low fees; instalments. Free MUSIC 
Conference and of the Incorporated “ore ciation of Prepara re-preparation in the event of failure. ».B.C. a ORCHESTRA 
tory Schools. It is published by H. F. W. Deane & Sons > OYAL ALBERT HALL, 
31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. @ PROSPECTUS WE DNE SDAY, JANUARY 23, at 7 
UEEN’S COLI.EGE, Harley Street, W.1. Lent Term ee ae . dice ; SMETANA ......... Overture, The Bartered Bride 
( begins January 15th. A few vacancies in the Domesti giving full particulars, post free from Registrar, DVORAK Symphony No. 2, in D “in D 
Science and Secretarial Departments. TCH: AIKOVSKY eeeeeeeee Violin Concerto in 
SWITHUN’S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER UNIVERSITY —wi. so Le Bagares 


Q! 
Sonductor: RAFAEL KUBELI} 


» The next examination for Scholarships will be held at CORRESPONDENCE 10/-, sie S/-, 4/-, 3/-. Gallery (standing) 2/ 





the School in March 1946 for entry in the following Sep- , 266) ; 
tember Two § holarships, to the value of £60 and £49 from Hall (Ken. 3661) and Ag 
per annum resp tively, and one Exhibition to the valu COLLEGE ARIA DONSKA. 

of £20 are offered to Boarders, and one Scholarship to tl M WiGmMore HALL, 


THuRSDAY, JAN. 171TH, at 6.45 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge Tonnies tecneme 


value of half fe s for a Day-girl Age limits 12-14. For 




















a ulars and application forms (returnable on or befor 

‘ebruary Ist) apply to the Secretary, St. Swithun’s School Tickets, 8 6, 6 -, 3 at Hall, and 

Winchester IBBSS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore Street. Wel. 5418 
! red a ! ul matter at t New York, N.Y., Post Office, De 23, 1896 Pr { ( it B Ss ( ints P 


l’ort s Kingsway, W.6 ind publis iby Ti Spectator, Ltp., at their offices, No. 99 G r S ! lon, W.4 
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